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CAPTAIN VERE’S REASONS 
ARTHUR SALE 


1 

AN opera called Billy Budd may arouse some interest in the original, 
which is still little known in England.' It is true that its first English 
admirer made almost the ultimate comparison when he said: ‘If it 
seems fantastic to compare Moby Dick with Paradise Lost . . . it will 
seem fantastic to say that in a shorter story, Billy Budd, may be found 
another Paradise Regained.’* This was capped twenty years later 
when Mr W. E. Sedgwick? found in this story a parallel to the work 
of Shakespeare’s last phase, without feeling any of Mr Freeman’s 
need to mitigate the shock. But, whereas in America the establishing 
of Herman Melville as the American Shakespeare seems to proceed 
apace, England remains indifferent to his ‘everlasting yea’, which is 
Mr Freeman’s interpretation of Billy Budd. 

There may be some excuse. Except for a few purple patches, the 
style suggests a fatal facility in provincial journalism and cautionary 
tales. The acceptance of the face-value interpretation of Billy Budd 
would, it is true, remove any excuse for neglecting such an important 
affirmation of a world which Melville had so long renounced, such 
a radiant and unexpected nunc dimittis. But — to anticipate what 
follows — the ecstasies may not so completely transcend common- 
sense objection to their cause as to prevent a fine ash of dissatisfac- 
tion settling on the interpretation. And, as the ecstasies are authentic, 
dissatisfaction reverts to their apparent cause — to Captain Vere’s 
role as executioner. Anything suspect in his reasons may suggest an 
examination of the relation of his role (as the chief agency of the 
second part of his action) to that of Claggart, as the chief of the first; 
and if that relation declares itself more comparison than contrast, 
the question of equivocation in Melville’s reputed affirmation may be 
raised. An adequate alternative interpretation‘ of Billy’s yard-arm 
blessing would go beyond the scope of a simple inquiry into the trial; 
but we must be satisfied here with an arbitrary alternative interpreta- 
tion of the radiant positiveness of what is also, from another aspect, 
equivocal. 


1 Until recently it was accessible only in Vol. 13 of the collected works (1924). 

2 J, FREEMAN: Herman Melville (1926). 

8 Herman Melville: The Tragedy of Mind (1945). 

* This would involve a comparison with the far less ambiguous (but far less 
rewarding) emblem or allegory, apparently contemporary with Billy Budd, called 
Under the Rose 
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Mr E. M. Forster has called Billy Budd ‘a song not without 
words’, but as the proposed librettist he may not find the words 
as easy as translating Beethoven. Captain Vere’s address to 
the court, on which hangs the fate of Billy Budd, has something of 
the bubbling self-conviction of Kafka’s stoker. The score would, no 
doubt, do justice to the trauma, but what could the libretto do with 
the reasons? It could, presumably, ignore them, since Budd does not 
seem to understand them, and the court, though it understands them, 
is not very convinced by them: yet both accept the reasoner, and 
Billy’s moritural salutation is, ‘God bless Captain Vere!’ To accept 
the lawgiver while doubting his laws means, in the larger context which 
seems intended in most of Melville’s works, equating Vere, quite 
simply, with God. But before this facile identification is made, it is 
as well to ask, in fairness to Melville, whether he meant anything 
further or other by the reluctance of the drum-head court to accept 
their captain’s reasons: and, in fairness to ourselves, whether there 
is not, also or alternatively, a meaning of which Melville himself may 
be unconscious or which he may be reluctant to reveal clearly. 

An interesting anticipatory comment on Vere’s reasons was made 
by Melville himself, some forty years earlier. In fact, the whole of 
Billy Budd is haunted by the minatory ghost of White-Jacket, as 
Melville could hardly have been unaware, both in the nature of 
things and, especially, as Billy Budd is dedicated to the character of 
the earlier book who is most like the young hero of the later book. 
Even the tragic knot has a choric analogue in White-Jacket. When 
he is falsely charged with mutiny, Billy’s indignation, denied verbal 
outlet by a stutter which afflicted him in crises, declares itself in a 
blow which chances to kill his accuser, who is his superior in rank: 
and so Billy must die. White-Jacket, wrongly accused of a minor sin 
of omission and threatened with a flogging, determines, on the other 
hand, to rush himself and his captain into the sea: 


I but swung to an instinct in me... Locking souls with him, 
I meant to drag Captain Claret from this earthly tribunal of his 
to that of Jehovah and let Him decide between us. No other 
way could I escape the scourge. 

Nature has not implanted any power in man that was not 
meant to be exercised at times ... The privilege, inborn and 
inalienable, that every man has of dying himself, and inflicting 
death upon another, was not given to us without a purpose. 

These are the last resources of an insulted and unendurable 
existence. 


Billy’s provocation was much more unendurable, and there was no 
thought of murder, but, to satisfy the Melville of forty years on, he 
must not only be given the privilege of dying himself, but also bless 
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the hand that hanged him. Yet Jehovah’s tribunal has, in this case, 
given judgment: 


Suddenly, catching the surgeon’s arm convulsively, he [Vere] 
exclaimed, pointing to the body, ‘It is the divine judgment of 
Ananias! Look!’ 


The responsibility, it would seem, has been shifted on to shoulders 
where it can safely be left. But Captain Vere has not finished: 


But Captain Vere was now again motionless, standing 
absorbed in thought. But again starting, he vehemently ex- 
claimed, ‘Struck dead by an angel of God. Yet the angel must 
hang!’ 


One may here be moved less to bless Captain Vere than to wonder 
what, if Captain Ahab was presumptuous, Captain Vere was. His 
officers thought he was insane. 

White-Jacket also testifies against Vere’s decision to have an 
immediate, and secret, trial: 


The unhappy event ... could not have happened at a worse 
time. For it was close on the heel of the suppressed insurrections, 
an aftertime very critical to naval authority ... he deemed it 
advisable, in view of all the circumstances, to guard as much as 
possible against publicity. Here he may or may not have erred. 
Certain it is, however, that subsequently . . . he was not a little 
criticised by some officers. 

The case was such that fain would the Indomitable’s captain 
have deferred taking any action. . . further than to keep the fore- 
topman a close prisoner till the ship rejoined the squadron, and 
then submitting the matter to the judgment of his admiral ... 
Feeling that unless quick action was taken on it, the deed of the 
foretopman, as soon as it should be known on the gun-decks, 
would tend to awaken any slumbering embers of the Nore 
among the crew, a sense of the urgency of the case overruled in 
Captain Vere every other consideration. 


He fears not that the crew may take Billy’s part, but that they may 
imitate Billy’s behaviour. Yet such murmurs as we do hear from 
the crew arise from its feeling that justice has miscarried, and the 
slight ‘encroachment’ that occurs after the hanging is ‘tolerated but 
for a moment’. The crew, then, has no interest in mutiny, and it 
may be that Vere’s overruling ‘sense of the urgency of the case’ has 
a motive besides, or other than, the declared one of expediency. The 
decree of secrecy which made his officers suspect his sanity meant 
that the only witness to be called was Vere himself, who was also 
both the prosecutor, and the judge — a judge who had, as the nominal 
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judges became aware, prejudged the case; and that there was no 
investigation of the charge of mutiny. 

Now, it was partly White-Jacket’s feeling of outrage at the sum- f 
mariness of the rough justice with which he was threatened that 
prompted his desperate resolve. But of more intense pertinence is 
the fact that it was precisely because the scene was public that White- 
Jacket was saved. Unlike poor Billy, he was vouchsafed witnesses, 
unsolicited ones who, although it was interfering with an officer 
‘while in the execution of the duties of his office’, intervened to 
prevent a miscarriage of justice. This situation, whether personal 
experience or not, must have remained unhealed in Melville’s mind, 
for, half a century later, he makes Billy Budd so horrified to see a 
man flogged for the same minor fault of which White-Jacket is 
accused that the young sailor binds himself never to ‘make himself 
liable to such a visitation’. It is curious, then, that, faced with a much 
worse visitation, he is denied both the legitimate intervention that, at 
a public trial, could have been made by the old Dansker (who had 
correctly seen Claggart’s hand in the incidents confided in him by 
the mystified Budd), and the evidence of Claggart’s underlings, which 
might have revealed that Claggart was indulging a private obsession, 
and, so, nullified the charge that he had been struck ‘while in the 
execution of the duties of his office’ — a proviso of the Article of War 
concerned which is quoted by White-Jacket but not by Vere. But 
all we hear of intervention is that, later, the chaplain’s would have 
been idle, and ‘an audacious transgression of ... his function’. 
What has made Melville so ungrateful for the escape, by an audacious 
transgression of function on the part of his intercessors, of his 
earlier self, White-Jacket? 

White-Jacket devotes chapter after chapter of soap-box oratory 
to the Articles of War which Vere is so resolute to execute. One of 
his purple patches contains what is, probably, the germ of Billy Budd: 


Art. XIV. ‘No private in the navy shall disobey the lawful 
orders of his superior officer, or strike him ... whilst in the 
execution of the duties of his office, on pain of death’... 
Murderous! But then, in time of peace, they do not enforce 
these bloodthirsty laws? Do they not, indeed? What happened 
to those three sailors on board an American armed vessel a few 
years ago ... those three sailors ... who once were alive, but 
now are dead? . . . Three men, in a time of peace, were then hung 
at the yard arm, merely because, in the Captain’s judgment, it 
became necessary to hang them. To this day the question of 
their complete guilt is socially discussed. 


This is how the three soldiers appear in Billy Budd: 
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Not unlikely they [the reluctant court] were brought to some- 
thing more or less akin to that harassed frame of mind which 
in the year 1842 actuated the commander of the U.S. brig-of-war 
Somers to resolve, under the so-called Articles of War, Articles 
modelled upon the English Mutiny Act, to resolve upon the 
execution at sea of a midshipman and two petty officers as 
mutineers designing the seizure of the brig. Which resolution was 
carried out though in time of peace and within not many days’ 
sail of home. An act vindicated by a naval court of enquiry 
subsequently convened ashore. History, and here cited without 
comment. True, the circumstances on board the Somers were 
different from those on board the Indomitable. But the urgency 
felt, well warranted or otherwise, was much the same. 


It seems likely that, if Billy Budd had germinated forty years earlier, 
it would have grown into a different plant, ‘fruits of a wrath-bearing 
tree’. At any rate, whether Vere’s view is Melville’s view, or not, the 
reason for the British setting is clear. Yet White-Jacket has some 
embarrassing evidence on this score too. The Articles of War, he 
says, originated in the reign of Charles the Second, which is ‘an 
unmistakable clue to their despotism’: 


But if these Articles of War were unknown in Blake’s time, 
and also during the most brilliant period of Admiral Benbow’s 
career, what inference must follow? That such tyrannical 
ordinances are not indispensable — even during war — to the 
highest possible efficiency of a military marine. 


Captain Vere is not interested in this inference: 


‘For that law and the rigour of it, we are not responsible. Our 
vowed responsibility is this: That however pitilessly that law 
may operate, we nevertheless adhere to it and administer it.’ 


Against the suggestion that the sentence could be less than death 
Vere is curiously vehement: but as it is not, for the moment, his 
emotion, but his reason for being absolute for death, that concerns 
White-Jacket and us, all that need be quoted is the wooden summary: 


He forecasted the practical consequences to discipline (con- 
sidering the unconfirmed tone of the fleet at the time), if violent 
killing at sea by a man-of-war’s man of a superior in grade were 
allowed to pass for aught else than a capital crime, and one 
demanding prompt infliction of the penalty. 


Billy was to hang because his captain saw the warning light of the 
Nore. Vere’s ‘settled convictions were as a dyke against those invad- 
ing waters of novel opinion’ which he ‘disinterestedly opposed . .. 
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not alone because they seemed to him incapable of embodiment in 
lasting institutions, but at war with the world and the peace of man- 
kind’, but his opposition in this case is not to an impracticably ideal 
humanitarianism but to the average humanity and routine common- 
sense Of officers even less likely than he to hold revolutionary 
notions — which may reflect a little on its disinterestedness. His fear 
of mutiny if Billy were merely put in the darbies seems sudden: there 
was no fear, we have gathered, of mutiny on his ship, ‘nothing 
obvious in the demeanour of the officers that the Great Mutiny was 
a recent event’, and the officers took their tone from him. Indeed, 
when Claggart, finding him sceptical of the tale of disaffection, began 
to draw a parallel with a ship ‘in which the Nore Mutiny had assumed 
a singularly tragical character’, Vere refuted the notion as forcibly 
as he now advances it, his motive now being what Claggart’s was 
then — Billy’s death. 

White-Jacket opposes two great names to Vere’s reliance on the 
Mutinies and to his defence that ‘however pitilessly the law may 
operate, we nevertheless adhere to it and administer it’: 


It is well known that Lord Nelson himself, in point of policy 
was averse to flogging; and that, too, when he had witnessed the 
mutinous effects of government abuses in the navy... which... 
developed themselves at the great mutiny of the Nore. 


And Collingwood is one ‘who held in abhorrence all corporal 
punishment’, and yet was famous for his control of men considered 
ungovernable by other admirals, ‘the most desperate characters, the 
rakings of the jails’, and this, too, at a time 


. .. when British press-gangs not only boarded foreign ships... 
but boarded their own merchantmen . . . when Englishmen were 
knocked down and dragged into the navy . . . with every mortal 
provocation to a mad desperation against the Service .. . This. 
was the time, and these the men that Collingwood governed 
without the lash. 


And can this be the reason why Vere would not wait until he could 
submit ‘the matter to the judgment of his admiral’, though ‘fain’ 
would he have done so? Is his Starriness the red light of the Nore, 
to which Nelson and Collingwood refused to hitch their responsibili- 
ties, and not a sphere where the gods themselves throw incense on 
such sacrifices as Billy Budd? 


2 
Private discontents, which have been bolstered where possible by 
White-Jacket’s rag-bag padding, can now be dismissed, and the 
question of Melville’s intentions faced. Is ‘fain’ meant to take the 
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ironic intonation insinuated above? The author of Pierre, or, 
The Ambiguities, and of The Confidence Man, that irrecoverable 
darkness of equivocation, is, obviously, capable of anything in the 
ironic line, and since Billy’s first recorded utterance, his farewell to 
his old ship, ‘And goodbye to you too, old Rights of Man’, has an 
irony of which he is unconscious but of which his captors take due 
note, it is possible that his last utterance in this world is of the same 
kind. ‘God ®less Captain Vere!’ may have some of the poignant 
irony of Miranda’s wonder at her first sight of the bewildered 
group of traitors and intriguers: 


O brave new world, 
That has such people in’t! 


If the presence of equivocation is a matter of interpretation in the 
case of Billy’s blessing, it approaches explicitness in the account of 
Vere’s own death, which occurred soon after: 


... he was heard to murmur words inexplicable to his attendant 
— ‘Billy Budd, Billy Budd!’ That these were not the accents of 
remorse, would seem clear from what the attendant said to the 
Indomitable’s senior officer of marines, who, as the most reluct- 


ant to condemn of the members of the drum-head court, too 
well knew. 


The grammatical subordination of the last clause not only heightens 
the shock of realization but also, by its final position, gives the 
officer of Marines the last word. Although he was, at the time of the 
trial, ‘an extremely good-natured man, an enjoyer of his dinner, a 
sound sleeper, and inclined to obesity’, he had come to know only 
‘too well’ what remorse was. It is hard not to feel this as a sombre 
equipoise to Vere’s beatific vision and, by reference back, to that 
_ other dying beatitude which Vere’s reaffirms. Still more retrospect- 
ively, the irony may extend to Vere’s ‘latent misgiving’ that the sol- 
dier ‘might not prove altogether reliable in a moral dilemma involv- 
ing aught of the tragic’. Actually, his function seems to be to stand 
for a humane check from the outside world on the man-of-war 
world. 

But, though such juxtapositions may go to show that ‘fain’ will 
bear its burden of irony, some indication that it is meant to do so is 
needed in order to remove the suspicion that it is still private dis-. 
content alone that has affixed it there. Melville gives his sanction — 
his order, in fact — in the scene between Vere and the surgeon. When 
he is called in to verify Claggart’s death, the surgeon is startled less 
by the corpse than by the captain. He is ‘profoundly discomforted’ 
(=discomfited?) by the latter’s convulsive behaviour and harsh voice, 
by ‘the excited manner he had never before observed in the captain’,. 
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-and even by the explanation of the situation which should have 
-accounted for that behaviour — for the ‘desire for secrecy seemed 
‘unaccountably strange to him’: 


Full of disquietude and misgivings, the surgeon left the cabin. 
Was Captain Vere suddenly afflicted in his mind, or was it but a 
transient excitement ...? As to the drum-head court, it struck 
the surgeon as impolitic, if nothing more. The thing to do, he 
thought, was to place Billy Budd in confinement, and in a way 
dictated by usage, and postpone further action in so extra- 
ordinary a case to such time as they should again join the squad- 
ron, and then transfer it to the admiral. He recalled the un- 
wonted agitation of Captain Vere and his excited exclamations, 
so at variance with his usual manner. Was he unhinged?... No 
more trying situation is conceivable than that of an officer sub- 
ordinated under a captain whom he suspects to be, not mad 
indeed, but yet not quite unaffected in his intellect . . . To resist 
him would be mutiny ... he communicated to the lieutenant 
and captain of marines what had happened, saying nothing as 
to the Captain’s state. They stared at him in surprise and con- 
cern. Like him, they seemed to think that the matter should be 
reported to the admiral. ... 

Whether Captain Vere, as the surgeon professionally surmised, 
was really the victim of any degree of aberration, one must 
determine for himself by such light as this narrative may afford 


‘The choice, it seems, is between a Vere who, in a moment of tragic 
‘realization, has had a vision which, acted upon, will make him a 
madman in the eyes of others: and a Vere in whom the notion of a 
hanged angel produces an unacknowledgeable but unappeasable 
desire to see an angel hanged. In either case, he has to expand and 
‘rationalize, for the benefit of a court which is uneasy. If the trial is _ 
deferred; if the accused is acquitted; if he is guilty but recommended 
to mercy; the crew will feel at liberty to strike officers. Or if not these, 
‘while thus strangely we prolong proceedings that should be sum- 
mary, the enemy may be sighted and an engagement result’ — and 
justice, or strange desire, be thwarted. The one Vere, however rough 
his justice will seem to others, will have the vision by which he abides 
sanctioned by the hanging angel’s blessing: the other Vere will be, 
presumably, a study in the psychology and direness of the unco’ guid; 
and Billy’s blessing, which is at first involuntarily echoed by the crew 
and then (probably) sullenly revoked, will be the crowning irony. 
There seems no evidence that Melville himself chose between 
Jekyll and Hyde: there is no such revelation of the inversion of 
-apparent good and bad as is granted at the crisis of Benito Cereno: 
but Melville’s permission of the sinister black shadow, of the ‘el 
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negro’ whose memory killed Cereno, at least precludes any simple 
‘On the Heights’ interpretation of Melville’s last work. 

In the trial scene, which immediately follows the order to judge 
Vere for oneself, there is only one such permission of the sinister 
explicitly given: 


Some imaginative ground for invidious comment there was. 
The maintenance of secrecy in the matter, the confining all 
knowledge of it for a time to the place where the homicide 
occurred ... in these particulars lurked some resemblance to 
the policy adopted in those tragedies of the palace which have 
occurred more than once in the capital founded by Peter the 
Barbarian, great chiefly by his crimes. 


And even in this reference to the criminology of Power the language 
is always drawing in its horns, and leaving behind it a glistering 
opacity of ambiguity. But the order to scrutinize dispenses with the 
need to rely on explicitness; forbids, in fact, that reliance. Rather, 
it points to the possible irony in ‘self-abnegation’ in the approving 
comment: 


But a true military officer is in one particular like a true monk. 
Not with more of self-abnegation will the latter keep his vows 
of monastic obedience than the former his vows of allegiance to 
martial duty. 


If Vere’s real feelings towards Billy are pity and love, then his con- 
duct of the trial is a notable instance of self-abnegation, for these 
feelings are certainly not allowed to influence him. But if Vere is. 
possessed or obsessed, then the opposite of self-abnegation is true. 


The case was such that fain would the Jndomitable’s captain 
have deferred taking any action whatever .. . till the ship rejoined 
the squadron, and then submitting the matter to the judgment 
of his admiral. 


Coming straight after the scene in which Vere’s first words after 
Billy’s blow were, ‘Fated boy’, and in which his officers were 
appalled at his precipitancy, this is pretty cool, and reminiscent, both 
as anticlimax and in its persuasive unction, its flaunting effrontery, 
of Mr Eliot’s knights explaining why they have killed their arch- 
bishop: 


Very far was he from embracing opportunities for mono- 
polizing to himself the perils of moral responsibility, none at 
least that could properly be referred to an official superior, or 
shared with him by his official equals, or even subordinates. So 
thinking, he was glad it would not be at variance with usage to 
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turn the matter over to a summary court of his own officers, 
reserving to himself, as the one on whom accountability would 
rest, the right of maintaining a supervision of it, or formally or 
informally interposing at need. 


The snatches of officialese, the paraded alternatives, the righteous- 
ness — these help to suggest the rationalization that makes respectable 
an interested motive. There is something dishonest in the glib use of 
language here. At any rate, his gladness was well founded: the court, 
however reluctantly, shares or shoulders the responsibility for a 
decision which he has imposed upon them, but from which, by 
‘tacitly leaving the three to come to a decision’, he in fact dis- 
associates himself. 

The court is left, from the first, in no doubt of the nature of this 
sharing of responsibility: though his first role is that of a witness, his 
power makes itself felt symbolically: 


... Billy Budd was arraigned, Captain Vere necessarily appear- 
ing as the sole witness in the case, and as such temporarily sink- 
ing his rank, though singularly maintaining it in a matter 
apparently trivial, namely that he testified from the ship’s 
weather-side, with that object having caused the court to sit on 
the lee-side. 


‘Singularly’ and ‘apparently’ are of interest here; arid so, in another 
connection, is ‘necessarily’, for it is Vere who alone has decreed that 
necessity — which he now proceeds to enforce. 

Asked why Claggart should wish to traduce him, and unable to 
answer, Billy looks dumbly at Vere ‘as deeming him his best helper 
and friend’. His best helper and friend saves him from the necessity 
of answering by, in effect, hanging him:‘... a martial court must 
needs in the present case confine its attention to the blow’s conse- 
quence...’ What may strike the reader is ‘in the present case’, one 
reading of which makes the necessity merely ad hoc. Even Billy is 
half aware that his counsel has served him a shrewd turn, for he looks 
at him like a puzzled dog: ‘... nor was the same utterance without 
marked effect upon the three officers, more especially the soldier. 
Couched in it seemed to them a meaning unanticipated, involving a 
prejudgment on the speaker’s part.’ 

A witness who, acting for the moment as counsel for the defence, 
decides what is and what is not evidence, in a way which betrays that he 
has already judged the case, must have made any court which 
imagined it was judging the case a little dizzy. Its ‘mental disturb- 
ance previously evident enough’ is increased, but only the soldier 
dare suggest that outside evidence should, nevertheless, be called: 
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‘Nobody is present . . . who might shed lateral light, if any is 
to be had, upon what remains mysterious in this matter.’ 

‘That is thoughtfully put’, said Captain Vere; ‘I see your 
drift.’ 


And, seeing too that the drift is dangerous, he diverts it into a back- 
water: 


*... for us, any possible investigation of it is cut off by the last- 
ing tongue-tie of — him — in yonder ... The prisoner’s deed. 
With that alone we have to do.’ 


Claggart is dead, but not his assistants and those witnesses of Billy’s 
guilt whom Claggart had offered to produce. Investigation, then, 
was easy. 

Billy is given a last chance to speak. He could still have asked for 
witnesses. He had twice been warned by the old Dansker that 
Claggart was ‘down’ on him, the more important occasion being 
when the oracle had seen Claggart’s hand in the ‘cracked after- 
guardsman’s’ incitement to disaffection. Now was the time to ask 
the old man to explain himself. Instead, he silently consults, as 
before, his other friendly oracle: 


then, as taking a hint from that aspect, a hint confirming his own 
instinct that silence was now best, replied to the lieutenant, ‘I 
have said all, sir.’ 


‘His own instinct’ was certainly not that of self-preservation. He 
makes as little demur to being hanged as he had made to his impress- 
ment from the merchantman, to which, 


to the surprise of the ship’s company . . . Billy made no demur 
... Noting this uncomplaining acquiescence, all but cheerful 
one might say, the shipmates turned a surprised glance of silent 
reproach at the sailor. 


If Billy, and not Vere, were under discussion, there would be several 
points to be made here, but, as it is, the one pertinence is the great 
convenience for Vere of ‘this uncomplaining acquiescence’. He 
would have had more touble with Jack Chase, White-Jacket’s fore- 
topman hero, to whom Billy Budd is glowingly dedicated. Whereas 
Billy is doggy (he is twice called this), a pagan, an upright barbarian; 
in short, less agile in brain than in hands and feet: Chase had that 
quality of which Billy is significantly deprived— an intellect. His 
interest in literature, politics, and intellectual matters put him as high 
mentally above most of the crew as his main-top position did physic- 
ally. In the desperate situation of his remote descendant, Billy Budd, 
he would have brought his mental eagerness to bear on Captain Vere’s 
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reasons, and possibly have taken that high-minded gentleman aback, 
Instead of Billy’s wistful incomprehension and apathy, he had, not 
only an understanding, and an interest in the world at large, but also 
that courage of his convictions which led him on one occasion to 
desert in order to fight in a war of liberation, and on another to come 
between an angry tyrant and his innocent victim. Since that victim 
dedicated Billy Budd to his saviour-hero of half a century back, this 
inferential comparison is inevitable, and detrimental not to Billy but 
to Vere. Or, to put it another way, Vere’s reasons would have to be 
less assailable, his triumph would have been of a higher order, if he 
had been blessed by Jack Chase instead of by Billy Budd. 

This part of the trial is ended by Billy’s answer to the first lieuten- 
ant, ‘who at the outset had not unnaturally assumed primacy in the 
court, [and who] now over-rulingly instructed by a glance from 
Captain Vere, a glance more effective than words, resumed that 
primacy’ —a precarious primacy, to be ‘over-rulingly instructed 
by a glance’. Billy removed, Vere falls to his persuasions: 


‘Hitherto I have been but the witness, little more; and I should 
hardly think now to take another tone, that of your coadjutor, 
for the time, did I not perceive in you — at the crisis too —a 
troubled hesitancy...’ 


This may seem a curious writing off of a Protean role which reduces 
the trial to a monologue, ‘little more’. The court capitulates, not to 
their coadjutor’s reasons, but to their superior officer: 


Loyal lieges, plain and practical, though at bottom they 
dissented from some points Captain Vere had put to them, they 
were without the faculty, hardly had the inclination to gainsay 
one whom they felt to be an earnest man, one, too, not less their 
superior in mind than in naval rank. 


So authority doth make cowards of our consciences. Perhaps a more 
surprising inversion is that of expected attitudes. Normally, it is the 
plain and practical liege who keeps the letter of the law, and his 
superior in mind of whom conscience makes a coward. When the 
former blenches at the latter’s alacrity for death, it may be that the 
order of nature is upset, and the victory may be, posthumously, for 
Claggart. 

Indeed, for one whose ‘natural depravity’ seems the antithesis of 
Vere’s ‘honesty’, Claggart, another ‘superior in mind’, oddly 
anticipates his captain’s behaviour after the blow, which, as we have 
seen, so alarmed the surgeon: 


As to Claggart, the monomania in the man — if that indeed 
it were — as involuntarily disclosed by starts in the manifesta- 
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tions detailed, yet in general covered over by his self-contained 
and rational behaviour; this, like a subterranean fire, was eating 
its way deeper and deeper in him. Something decisive must come 
of it. 


That ‘something decisive’ was, in both cases, a determination to get 
Billy hanged which overrode even considerations of plausibility. 
When Claggart approached Captain Vere, he could have had no 
incriminating evidence against Billy. He could have said, it is true, 
that the foretopman had not reported an attempt to incite him to dis- 
affection, which was a serious enough sin of omission, but one which 
Claggart did not follow up, it may be supposed, because that would 
reveal his own machinations. His tale was, on the contrary, an 
accusation of mutiny, which would have needed as much ‘mono- 
mania’ to get accepted as sustained Vere in his similar flight in the 
face of common sense and common usage. Neither was dismayed by 
his task, and each was helped by Billy himself, Claggart at a cost 
which it is just possible he would not have considered excessive. In 
its paradoxical way, Billy’s blow put Claggart as much in the right as 
his blessing did Vere. Blow and blessing both sanctioned a course 
from which, in any case, ‘a subterranean fire’ would let neither 
monomaniac refrain: 


... that glance would follow the cheerful sea-Hyperion with a 
settled meditative and melancholy expression, his eyes strangely 
suffused with incipient feverish tears. Then would Claggart 
look like the man of sorrows. Yes, and sometimes the melan- 
choly expression would have in it a touch of soft yearning, as if 
Claggart could even have loved Billy but for fate and ban. But 
this was an evanescence, and quickly repented of, as it were, by 
an inmitigable look. ... 


Here is part of the conjectural scene where Vere tells Billy the verdict: 


Captain Vere in the end may have developed the passion 
sometimes latent under an exterior stoical or indifferent . . . The 
austere devotee of military duty, letting himself melt back into 
what remains primeval in our formalized humanity, may in the 
end have caught Billy to his heart, even as Abraham may have 
caught young Isaac on the brink of resolutely offering him up in 
obedience to the exacting behest. ... 

The first to encounter Captain Vere in the act of leaving the 
compartment was the senior lieutenant. The face he beheld, for 
the moment one expressive of the agony of the strong, was to 
that officer, though a man of fifty, a startling revelation. 


The resemblances are more than glancing. Billy’s pursuers, each 
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possessed by a power that ‘bans’ their love, are more complementary 
than opposite: one takes over from the other: 


One person excepted, the master-at-arms was perhaps the 
only man in the ship intellectually capable of adequately 
appreciating the moral phenomenon presented in Billy Budd, 
and the insight but intensified his passion... . 

Suddenly, catching the surgeon’s arm convulsively, he [the 
‘one person excepted’) exclaimed ... ‘It is the divine judgment 
of Ananias!’ 


The insight but intensified his passion: “But again starting, he 
vehemently exclaimed, ‘‘Struck dead by an angel of God. Yet the 
angel must hang!’’ ’ The two who most appreciate the angel work 
inmitigably for his death. 

The similarity in their role, the permitted possibility of ambival- 
ence in Vere’s, make an interpretation of Billy’s benediction in terms 
of Vere’s reasons an odd ‘everlasting yea’. As a sanction of Starry 
ethic, it has a silent accompaniment of irony. Only in another con- 
nection can it be accepted with the unobstructed rise and roll of 
spirit fitting to such an occasion. Otherwise, the blessing stutters. 
It is Death that is sanctioned, and Vere only as its agent, or, possibly, 
as a glimpse of the paternal love which death has given but life denied. 
It is as a vision of death as the flower of life that Bil/y Budd utters an 
everlasting yea: ‘... watched by the wedged mass of upturned faces, 
Billy ascended; and ascending, took the full rose of the dawn’. 

The bud is now the full rose. The ‘words wholly unobstructed in 
the utterance’, and ‘delivered in the clear melody of a singing bird on 
the point of launching from the twig’, of this ‘song not without 
words’ are of the blitheness and naturalness of death, and they come 
with great appropriateness in the last work of an old man. But 
(apart from their being placed in the mouth of a young man) what is 
less appropriate is that (unlike the invitations to lovely and soothing 
death in the later works of T. F. Powys) they are almost incidental 
to the main theme, and to the mechanics, of the book. The serenely 
arriving death (‘In the pinioned figure, arrived at the yard-end, to the 
wonder of all, no motion was apparent’) glides out of the blue, 
perches, sings a few notes that for a second hush the amorphous noise 
of trial and error, then launches off out of the book (except when it 
reappears in vision to the dying Vere), leaving the ‘murmurous 
indistinctness’ to swell up again. It is not even the decree of a deus 
ex machina, for the old ambiguity returns. In the report that 
appeared in an authorized naval weekly, Claggart and Vere are 
heroes, and Billy a villain, probably foreign. Yet in the next chapter 
(an afterthought, it would appear) Billy’s comrades for some years 
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keep track of the spar from which he was hanged: “To them a chip 
of it was as a piece of the Cross.’ 

The Affirmation, then, is a brief angelic visitation which settles on 
the tangled yarn of the book for a second, and then makes off, leav- 
ing the tangle as before. The context lures it down: it does not mount 
throughout, and culminate in the context. And the angel is Azrael. 


2 

‘What one notices in him’, says Mr Forster of the Melville of 
Billy Budd, ‘is that his apprehensions are free from personal worry, 
so that we become bigger not smaller after sharing them.’ There is, 
no doubt, something of this in the scene of Billy’s death, which, 
indeed, might be claimed as a conquest of (Melville’s) personal 
apprehension. But in the descriptions of ‘Baby Budd’ there is some- 
thing which may worry without enlarging the reader. The fondness 
in them suggests the lover more than an old man’s sentimental 
idealism of youth. Dimples and welkin eyes, and the torso of Her- 
cules; the insistence on infancy, on femininity: Melville’s smile is as 
ambiguous as that on ‘one or two harder faces’ among the sailors, 


Welkin-eyed Billy Budd, or Baby Budd ... looked even 
younger than he really was. This was owing to a lingering 
adolescent expression in the as yet smooth face, all but feminine 
in purity of natural expression, but where, thanks to his sea- 
going, the lily was quite suppressed, and the rose had some ado 
visibly to flush through the tan ... As the Handsome Sailor, 
Billy Budd’s position aboard the seventy-four was something 
analogous to that of a rustic beauty . . . brought into competition 
with the high born dames of the court ... The ear, small and 
shapely, the arch of the foot, the curve in mouth and nostril... 


something suggestive of a mother eminently favoured by Love 
and the Graces. 


Claggart 


the spirit lodged within Billy and looking out from his welkin 
eyes ... that ineffability which made the dimple in his dyed 
cheek, suppled his joints, and danced in his yellow curls, made 
him pre-eminently the Handsome Sailor. 


But however it may have been with Claggart, it is obviously not only 

the spirit which interests Melville. Billy’s sleeping face is likened to 

a baby’s, ‘when the warm hearth glow . . . plays on the dimples that 

at whiles mysteriously form in the cheek, silently coming and going’. 

He reminds Melville of Pope Gregory’s quip about angels and 

Angles, which reminds him of Fra Angelico’s seraphs, ‘some of 
B 
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whom ... have the faint rosebud complexions of the more beautiful 
English girls’. 

If this be thought rather an old man’s fancy than his frenzy, 
it is, nevertheless, a fancy which may be responsible, at a symbol- 
ical remove, for some of the frenzy with which Billy is hounded to 
death by the two men about whose attitude to Billy the word 
‘passion’ is used. Melville says there is no need to look for a deeper 
reason for Claggart’s ‘passion, and passion at its profoundest’ than 
(to transpose Pope) 


The strong antipathy of bad for good. 


But there is also ‘no need’ for the dwelling on Billy’s physical charms 
if he were a purely ‘moral phenomenon’, and also little doubt that 
the ‘passion’ would not be ‘at its profoundest’ if those charms were 
less present.? And to go no deeper than the morality, which depends 
on his ‘knowledge of the world’, of Captain Vere’s reasons to 
account for his treatment of Billy is to refuse not only the ‘double 
sense’ authorized by Melville, but also the clue he offers when he 
recalls what a mentor of his youth said ‘of a man so unimpeachably 
respectable that against him nothing was ever openly said, though 
among the few something was whispered’: 


*,.. [ think that to try and get into X —, enter his labyrinth, and 
get out again, without a clue derived from some source other 
than what is known as knowledge of the world, that were hardly 
possible, at least for me.’ 


And Billy Budd is, as its sub-title observes with characteristic am- 
biguity, An inside Narrative. 


1 Since writing this I have seen the definitive American edition of Billy Budd, 
the editor of which (Mr F. B. Freeman) corroborates the presence of homo- 
sexuality in the writer as well as in Claggart. It is interesting that there seems 
to have been something of the kind behind the behaviour of the Captain of the 
Somers (see p. 7), and that Melville probably knew of it, for a cousin of his was 
then an officer on that ship. 
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One of the main characteristics of the historical thinking of the 
Romantic Movement has appeared to some observers to be its 
parochial outlook when compared with the historiography of the 
Rationalist eighteenth century. Fueter maintained that romanticism 
produced a narrowing of the historical horizon, a nationalism and 
Europocentricism, which he contrasted unfavourably with the 
cosmopolitan spirit of the Rationalist historians.1 And Troeltsch, 
in his lecture on Natural Law and Humanity (1922), discussing the 
‘new historical attitude required’ in the twentieth century, and calling 
for a new universal-historical way of thinking, accused the individ- 
ualizing tendencies of German Historismus of having dissolved and 
disintegrated the conception of universal history. ‘In this respect’, 
thought Troeltsch, ‘the tendency of the Age of Enlightenment was 
something greater and broader’; and Sir Ernest Barker, in a foot- 
note appended to this remark, asks the reader to compare, for example, 
Gibbon and Giesebrecht, the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
and Die deutsche Kaiserzeit.?, Troeltsch went on to suggest that the 
historians of the West had sinned less in this respect than the Ger- 
man historians, because the universalism of the age of Enlightenment 
survived in Western Europe to a greater extent than in Germany. It 
may be noted in passing that Toynbee makes no such distinction 
between Germany and the West; the unholy compromise between 
Nationalism on the one hand, and the Christian-Democratic ideal 
of the fraternity of all mankind on the other, Toynbee believes, has 
made the national standpoint ‘specially attractive to modern 
Western historians’.* 

This contrast between the historical thinking of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, however, which at first glance may seem an 
obvious and fair generalization, is more superficial than real. It is 
notorious that the historians of the Enlightenment, though they 
swept a world-wide horizon, nevertheless held their telescopes firmly 


1 E. FEUTER: Histoire de I’historiographie moderne. Book V, ‘L’ historiographie 
du Romantisme et du Libéralisme’. 

* Appendix I to GiERKE’s Natural Law and the Theory of Society, translated 
by E. Barker, p. 217. 


* A Study of History, Vol. I, pp. 9-10. In ‘Western’ historians Toynbee of 
course includes the Germans. 
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to the blind eye of rationalist prejudice. Historical thinking, like that 
of the eighteenth century, which makes no attempt to transcend the 
mental limitations of its own world, because it does not admit the 
existence of mental worlds different from its own, cannot be called 
‘universal’ in any sense which is truly historical, however broad the 
area surveyed. Rationalist historiography, universal in its choice of 
subject-matter, is not universal in understanding,’ and the ‘philo- 
sophic’ history of the eighteenth century is simply history en 
Philosophe. 

One ought, further, to distinguish two attitudes to universal 
history within the Rationalist tradition itself. The Libertins, at the 
end of the seventeenth century, had very soon realized that Jesuit 
missionaries who praised the civilization of non-Christian China and 
travellers who reported favourably on the manners of heathen 
savages had placed in their hands a powerful dialectical weapon 
against revealed religion, and it was this weapon which the Philosophes 
were wielding when they appeared to be creating a new universal 
history. For the Philosophes universal history was not so much an 
end in itself as a chosen battlefield, a second front in the struggle for 
enlightenment in Europe, and one result of their tactic of contrast- 
ing the smoky candle of Christianity with the sun of a world-wide 
natural religion — the appeal from history drunk to history sober, 
as Carl Becker calls it?— was a somewhat uncritical admiration for the 
civilizations of the East. For these peace-loving and stable empires 
could be used to put Christian Europe to shame. Much of the 
universal history of the Philosophes was a turning of the quod ubique, 
quod semper, quod ab omnibus against Christianity, against belief in a 
special, and local, revelation. 

But the development of the idea of progress in the second half of 
the eighteenth century, the use of the idea as the organizing principle 
of history (which is the special achievement of Turgot in the Sor- 
bonne lectures of 1750), led to the reversal of the uncritical admira- 
tion for the non-European world expressed by the earlier Philosophes 
into a no less uncritical attitude of condemnation. In Condorcet, a 
new Europocentricism has emerged alongside the idea of the progress 
of civilization. In Condorcet’s sketch of the successive stages of the 
progress of humanity, stages four and five were represented by the 
histories of Greece and Rome, following the hunting, pastoral and 
agricultural stages, and stage six was occupied by the Europe of the 
later Middle Ages. There was no place for the Orient in this panor- 


1 As Meinecke says, the historiography of the Enlightenment had ‘eine Rich- 
tung auf das Universale, die ganze Menscheit Umfassende an, aber ergriff . . . 
mehr den Stoff als das Innenleben der geschichtlichen Gebilde.’ Die Entstehung 
des Historismus, p. 309. 

* The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth Century Philosophers. 
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ama of progress, and China was lowered in the scale of nations to the 
level of a primitive agricultural state of society. Civilization now 
meant exclusively European civilization, and in this respect the con- 
trast between Condorcet and Voltaire, whose ‘unqualified praise’ of 
the Chinese was severely criticized by James Mill,t could not be 
sharper. It is one of the ironies so common in the history of Western 
ideas, especially in the eighteenth century, when such a self-conscious 
effort to break with the past was being made, that the powerful 
notion of the Chosen People was only scotched by the cosmopolitan- 
ism of the Philosophes, in particular, by Voltaire’s attack on the 
theological parochialism of Bossuet (in whose philosophy of history 
the Jews naturally played a leading role), and re-emerged with the 
maturity of the idea of progress in the secular context of the Rational- 
ist tradition. In this context, in which civilization begins with the 
Greeks and the Jewish contribution is ignored, the Chosen People 
leitmotiv gave rise to a parochialism more militant and exclusive 
than the Europocentricism of Bossuet. Thus, in a longer perspective, 
the universalism, such as it was, of the earlier Philosophes must be 
seen as merely a brief interlude between the theological Europo- 
centricism of Bossuet and the Europocentricism of the Rationalist 
religion of Humanity, after the latter had incorporated the idea of 
progress as one of its main tenets. 

And further, as against Troeltsch and his harsh judgment of 
German historians compared with those of the West, it might be 
argued that it was a rationalist rather than arromantic parochialism, 
so to speak, that was dominant in the world of Western historical 
thought in the nineteenth century, at any rate in England, and that the 
survival of the Enlightenment in the West only served to bring out 
still further the parochialism inherent in the historiography of the 
Rationalist tradition. Macaulay glories in an England leading the 
nations in material civilization, England in the van of progress. His 
emphasis is on primacy rather than individuality, because the pre- 
supposition of his historical thought is a scale of nations. Macaulay 
thinks of history not, like Ranke, as a round-table conference or 
concert in which all times and all peoples are of equal value, where 
each makes his own special contribution to the whole, but rather as a 
firm with a hierarchy graded according to material achievement and 
worldly success. On the other hand, F. D. Maurice’s Religions of the 
World (later regarded by A. P. Stanley as typical of that development 
of a more truly universal understanding which he considered a special 
feature of the thought of the nineteenth century?), was a product of 
the anti-rationalist Coleridgean school on which German Historismus 
exerted so powerful an influence. 


1 History of British India (1817), Vol. I, p. 430. 
® STANLEY: Essay on the Theology of the Nineteenth Century. 
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Again — though this is not an argument against Troeltsch, who 
was thinking of certain later developments in German historiography 
— at the very time when the new Rationalist Europocentricism was 
emerging, Oriental civilizations were beginning to be admired once 
more, but this time by romantics, by men whose object was not to use 
the East for any propagandist purpose of their own, nor to judge it 
by a standard of their own, but simply to study it for itself and enjoy 
its achievements for their own sake. The first throbs of this new theme 
were felt early in England, faintly in pre-romantics like Blackwell and 
Wood, and with growing strength in Sir William Jones, the pioneer 
of Sanskrit studies and ‘the first of the great Orientalists, of those 
ardent enthusiasts who have done so much to spread abroad in 
Europe appreciation of Asiatic culture and learning’. 

It was not, however, the outlook of Sir William Jones that finally 
prevailed in British India. The original policy of the East India 
Company, mirrored in the world of ideas by Orientalists like Jones, 
had been to patronize the Hindu and Muslim religions; troops were 
paraded in honour of Hindu deities, the Company’s offices were 
open on Sundays but closed on Indian holidays, and so on.* But by 
the 1830s this policy had been put into reverse. Whereas Warren 
Hastings had acquired a proficiency in Persian, and strongly sup- 
ported the foundation by Sir William Jones of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, Bentinck (Governor-General in 1828) seriously proposed 
the demolition of the Taj Mahal and the sale of its marble. (The 
project was not carried out because ‘the test auction of materials 
from the Agra palace proved unsatisfactory’.*) Bentinck’s proposal 
was typical of the outlook of the new type of official who began to 
arrive in India in the late eighteen-twenties and thirties.‘ Various 
causes contributed to the triumph of the ‘Anglicizing’ party and the 
defeat of the ‘Orientalists’ in India; one most important factor was 
the decay of orthodox Hinduism coinciding with the Evangelical 
revival. The Evangelicals, in fact, might have won the day for the 
Anglicists and Westernisers without the support of the deist and 
rationalist James Mill. Pioneers in Westernising like Charles Grant, 
the friend of Wilberforce,* William Carey and David Hare, Western- 
ising Hindus like Ram Mohan Roy, who published a pamphlet in 


1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. V1, p. 96. Sir William Jones died at Cal- 
cutta in 1794, 

* The Legacy of India, p. 398. ® Legacy of India, p. 402. 

“ E. THOMPSON and G. T. GARRATT: The Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in 
India, p. 318. 

5 Grant was in India 1773-90. On his return to England he wrote his Observa- 
tions on the state of society among the Asiatic subjects of Great Britain, particularly 
with respect to morals, and on the means of improving it. Grant’s programme is 
similar in many ways to that put forward by Macaulay in his Minute on Educa- 
tion in India. See H. Morris, The Life of Charles Grant, pp. 325-9. 
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1790 condemning the ‘idolatrous religion of the Hindus’, were in the 
field before the publication of James Mill’s History of India in 1817. 
The Cambridge History of India has nothing to say about the 
influence of James Mill’s History. But observers like Horace Wilson, 
a leader of the Orientalist party, and Max Miiller (in 1882): held Mill 
responsible for much of the damage that had been done in India by 
narrow-minded Westernisers. Mill’s History of India was, after all, 
a standard work for officials of the East India Company, and eventu- 
ally became a text-book for candidates for the Indian Civil Service. 
Horace Wilson wrote a preface to the fourth edition, of 1840, in 
which he complained ‘that there is reason to fear that . . . a harsh and 
illiberal spirit has of late years prevailed in the conduct and councils 
of the rising service in India, which owes its origin to impressions 
imbibed in early life from the History of Mr Mill’. Wilson’s special 
purpose in this edition was to arm the reader against Mill’s prejud- 
ices, but it was too late to reverse the trend of opinion in India, for by 
1840 the victory of the Anglicists had already been sealed by Macau- 
lay’s Minute on Education. Macaulay was one of the young men 
who had imbibed his impressions of India from Mill. He had met 
Mill in 1833 —indeed Mill, ‘my old enemy’, had advised the Com- 
pany to employ Macaulay* — and in his speech on the India Bill of 
that year Macaulay praised the History of India as ‘on the whole the 
greatest historical work which has appeared in our language since 
that of Gibbon.’ The Minute on Education is James Mill’s philo- 
sophy expressed in ‘Macaulayese’. 

There was, in fact, a three-cornered contest in the world of ideas 
for the intellectual control of India. The Romantic attitude of 
sympathetic understanding, an outlook which can be called historical 
in the proper sense of the word, went down before the onslaught of 
two parties united only in their hostility to Hindu civilization: the 
Evangelicals, and the Rationalists of the school to which James Mill 
and Macaulay belonged. British India in the nineteenth century 
provides a signal example of the Western failure to attain a universal- 
historical outlook, and the part played by James Mill in the dénoue- 
ment of the Anglicist-Orientalist conflict is a measure of the paroch- 
ialism of the historical thinking of the Age of Englightenment. It was 
James Mill who provided the ‘scientific’ justification of the policy of 
the Westernisers, and this was wholly in the tradition of the philo- 
sophical history of the eighteenth century. (The Evangelicals 
possessed zeal but were not interested in ‘philosophical’ history.) 
James Mill’s History of India is thus a good and perennially useful 
example of the influence on the minds of administrators and politic- 

1G. P. Goocu: History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century, p. 306. 


2 History of India (4th ed.). Preface, pp. viii-ix. 
3G. O. TREVELYAN: Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, p. 244. 
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ians of half-baked ‘philosophical’ history, and it demands a careful 
analysis if only for this reason. 

If it is granted that Mill’s History of India played a real part in 
setting the intellectual tone of British administration in India in the 
nineteenth century, it becomes a fact of some importance that Mill, 
rationalist as he was, was also a firm believer in progress, and in his 
historical thinking followed Condorcet, and the Scottish ‘conjectural’ 
historians, for whom the ‘progress of society’ was an absolute pre- 
supposition, and rejected the Voltairean notion of a high state of 
civilization in the East. He was also a great admirer of the Greeks — 
he regarded himself, for instance, as more indebted to Plato for his 
mental culture than to any other author — and his Hellenism? served 
to reinforce his Europocentricism, for in Mill (as in Grote) the two 
are complementary. Mill’s approach to India was unsympathetic 
not simply because he was a disciple of Bentham, but because he 
brought with him from Scotland a conception of progress which was 
lacking in Bentham’s thought. Mill’s attitude to the civilizations of 
the East would have been substantially the same if he had never met 
Bentham or come under his influence. There is in fact an unbroken 
chain of intellectual causation linking Condorcet and the Scottish 
‘conjectural’ historians with men like Bentinck who reversed the 
original policy of the East India Company because they were deter- 
mined to impose the pattern of a ‘higher’ civilization on what they 
regarded as a semi-barbarous country. James Mill’s History of India 
was the main link in this chain of ideas, especially Book II (‘Of the 
Hindus’), which embodies the philosophy of history that was Mill’s 
special contribution to the destiny of India. 

That Mill’s attitude to India was due not so much to the original 
Benthamite programme, as to intellectual ingredients which were 
foreign to Bentham’s thought and which Mill introduced into 
Utilitarianism, is suggested by a passage in Bentham’s Treatise on the 
Influence of Time and Place in Legislation. For in Chapter III of the 
Treatise (Rules respecting the method of transplanting laws), Ben- 
tham shows a moderation which is not to be found in Mill’s History of 
India. “He who attacks prejudice wantonly and without necessity,’ 
he wrote ‘and he who suffers himself to be led blindfold a slave to it, 
equally miss the line of reason.’ Prejudice and the blindest custom, 
he said, though they need not be ‘the sole arbiters and guides’, 
nevertheless ‘must be humoured’.? Further, ‘the changing of a 
custom repugnant to our own manners and sentiments, to one which 
is conformable to them, for no other reason than such repugnancy or 
conformity, is not to be reputed as a benefit. The satisfaction is for 
one, or a small number; the pain is for all, or a great number: the 


1 See, for example, JOHN MILL’s Autobiography (1873), p. 21, pp. 46-7. 
* Works of Jeremy Bentham, ed. BowrinG, Vol. I, p. 180. 
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first and sufficient reason’. Since, as Halévy suggests,? it was this. 
Treatise that may have originally decided Mill’s choice of India as the 
subject of his magnum opus, and since Bentham himself declared that 
in the composition of the work Mill’s reliance ‘has all along been 

. On me,’* it is perhaps worth investigating the nature of re- 
searches that helped to produce a policy in India productive, accord- 
ing to the Benthamite calculus, of more pain than pleasure. Funda- 
mentally, this dénouement was not the result of Mill’s reliance on 
Bentham. 


2 

No reader of the Second Book of the History of India can fail to 
notice the marked lack of sympathy for every aspect of Hindu civiliz- 
ation which is displayed there. But this lack of sympathy cannot be: 
explained by Mill’s ambition ‘to provide for British India, in the 
room of the abominable existing system, a good system of judicial 
procedure’, to use Bentham’s words, for there was no need, on 
purely Benthamite principles, to reduce all the civilizations of the 
East to barbarism, as Mill did, in order to carry out this programme. 
Students of Mill’s historiography have explained his blackening of 
Hindu culture as the result of the distaste felt by a Utilitarian for a 
society based on caste and tradition,‘ or by the fact that Mill was a 
typical eighteenth-century pragmatical, philosophical historian who 
‘wished to throw light upon the general principles of legislation, to 
effect reforms by measuring the East India Company’s administra- 
tion against Benthamite standards, and to correct what he believed 
to be a false picture of Hindu civilization given by enthusiasts like 
Sir William Jones’.* There is more in it than this, and Halévy 
provides a clue, which he does not follow up, when he says that 
Mill’s History ‘may be considered, in a certain sense, as an instru- 
ment of Benthamite propaganda’.* The two lines of research, the 
history of Philosophical Radicalism and the history of historio- 
graphy, running parallel, have failed to understand the History of 
India as a whole. Hands held apart have dropped the catch, which is 
the close relation in the History between the Benthamite propaganda 
and the ‘scientific’ or ‘philosophical’ approach to the problem of 
British Government in India. The idea of the progress of society is 
both ‘science’ and propaganda, and is the key to both aspects of the: 
work. On the one hand, it is the presupposition of the attempt to 

1 Ibid., p. 181. 

* Growth of Philosophic Radicalism, pp. 250-1. 

* Ibid., p. 302. Bentham said that ‘Mill will be the livimg executive — I shalk 
be the dead legislative of British India.’ 

* Goocn, op. cit. 

5 T. P. PEARDON: The Transition in English Historical Writing, 1760-1830, p. 266. 

* HALEvy, op. cit., p. 302. 
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determine the stage reached by the Hindus in the progress of civiliz- 
-ation, the presupposition of ‘philosophical’ history as conceived by 
Mill; on the other hand, it is used in a subtle way to put to shame 
those institutions in Church and State which the Utilitarians were 
-attacking in England. The direct frontal assault on the constitution 
was impolitic in the political atmosphere prevailing in England when 
Mill began his History, in 1806, as it was for the Philosophes in pre- 
revolutionary France, and one can detect in Mill’s History of India 
the same strategy of the indirect approach, the use of history in a 
flank march to a position from which Church and government could 
be more safely assaulted, which Carl Becker noticed in so much of 
the historiography of the Philosophes.' 


3 

Leslie Stephen says that we do not know why Mill chose to write 
about India, ‘a subject of which he could have no first-hand know- 
ledge’, though from the point of view of a Rationalist historian, of 
course, first-hand knowledge was not essential. Mill makes this 
quite clear in his Preface. He quotes Tacitus and Robertson as 
examples of historians who have made ‘successful attempts in history’ 
without ‘ocular knowledge of the country or acquaintance with its 
language’. Given the Rationalist presupposition of the uniformity 
of human nature, the historian who has a ‘knowledge of the laws of 
human nature, which is the end as well as the instrument of every- 
thing’, needs no special thinking-cap to tackle the history of an alien 
civilization. It may be suggested, in passing, that the study of the 
impact of one people upon another (for Mill’s subject was British 
India) was a happy choice for a Utilitarian, for whom government is, in 
Leslie Stephen’s words, ‘simply the conception of legal “‘sovereignty” 
transferred to the sphere of politics’. But Mill may well have been 
propelled to the study of India by a feeling that (in 1806) there was 
more chance of Benthamite principles being put into practice there, 
or indeed anywhere, than in the England of ‘the period of old Tory- 
ism or legislative quiescence.’ In the climate of opinion in England 
which forced legal reformers to look elsewhere for custom, the 
problem of the influence of time and place in legislation was far from 
being merely academic, and Halévy’s suggestion that it was Bent- 
ham’s Treatise on this subject which turned Mill’s attention to India 


1 C. BECKER op. cit. Friedrich Schlegel was one of the first to notice the 
propaganda aspect of Rationalist historiography. ‘In no other department of 
human knowledge’, he wrote, ‘was the philosophy of the last century able to 
establish its influence, or root itself so deeply and so extensively, as in history, 
in which false motives are likely to be less apparent to the reader who does not 
examine for himself, than when they openly court attention in the shape of 
philosophic doctrines and opinions.’ Quoted in C, F. HARRoLD: Carlyle and 
‘German Literature, p. 161. 
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has already been noted. In the Treatise, Bentham paid particular 
attention to Bengal, because ‘it formed as strong a contrast with 
England as possible’. “To a lawgiver’, he wrote, ‘who having been 
bred up with English notions, shall have learnt how to accommodate 
his laws to the circumstances of Bengal, no other part of the globe 
can present a difficulty.” 

When Mill read this treatise — though there seems to be no direct 
evidence that he did — he may well have felt that he was able to make 
a weighty contribution to an important problem (the most pressing 
problem, from the practical point of view, in the Benthamite pro-- 
gramme, as it may have seemed to him in 1806) by applying to it the 
apparatus of the ‘philosophical’ historian which Bentham lacked. 
He would prove himself worthy to be Bentham’s lieutenant (he had 
not yet met Bentham) by making good a serious deficiency in the 
system of the Master. Bentham had no use for a philosophy of 
history. In order to make laws for one country as well as another all 
that legislators needed, he thought, was ‘to be possessed fully of the 
facts, to be informed of the local situation, the climate, the bodily 
constitution, the manners, the legal customs, the religion of those 
with whom they have to deal’.* It must have seemed to Mill that 
Bentham lacked the real key to the problem, and that the ‘philoso- 
phical’ historian could simplify the legislator’s task by doing the 
spade-work of gathering the facts once and for all, and by deducing 
from ‘an induction of particulars embracing the religion, laws, 
government, manners, arts and sciences and literature’,* the “degree 
of civilization’ of the country for which laws had to be made. 
General principles would in this manner cut the Gordian knot of 
particulars facing Bentham’s legislator, who would be provided 
with a kind of simple sliding scale: the ‘scale of nations’. With this 
scale in his hand, the legislator need no longer ‘be possessed fully 
of the facts’ of each country. He need no longer, for example, take: 
into account the climate, because ‘the savage [and for Mill the 
Hindus were savages] is listless and indolent under every climate.’* 
Here, at one stroke, Mill solves a problem which as Bentham had 
pointed out with special reference to India, had only been confused 
by Montesquieu’s theory of climate.* All that the legislator now 
needed to know was the ‘degree of civilization’ of the country. It 
was the task of the ‘philosophical’ historian to fashion this universally: 
applicable measuring-rod, and this is what Mill set out to do in his 
History of India. Like Bentham’s Treatise, the History has a general 
as well as a particular reference. ‘If the success of the author corre- 
sponded with his wishes,’ Mill wrote in the Preface, ‘he would throw 


1 BOWRING, op. cit., p. 172. ? Tbid., op. cit., p. 180. 
8 History of India, Vol. 1, p. 429. * Ibid., p. 313. 
5 BowRING, op. cit., pp. 179-80. 
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light’ not only ‘upon a state of society highly curious,’ but also ‘upon 
the history of society, which in the compass of his work presents 
itself in almost all its stages .. .”. His was a ‘scientific’ approach, and 
the essence of science (which of course for Mill meant Newtonian 
science), was simplicity, the explanation of masses of fact in terms 
of a simple principle: in this case, the law of progress, the ‘natural 
progress of society’ through successive stages of development. 
Progress corresponded to gravitation in this historical Newtonian- 
ism. It may be imagined how irresistibly attractive this all-too-easy 
short cut to the understanding of a strange country must have 
proved to intelligent young officials seeking information about India 
for the purposes of administration. It was the sort of simplified, cut 
and dried history which never fails to appeal to the non-historian, 
and moreover it cast a mantle of ‘philosophical’ respectability over 
a crude, self-satisfied insularity which had perhaps been strengthened 
by the isolation of the Napoleonic struggle. Mill ‘proved’ that there 
was no civilization in the East, that the greater part of the non- 
European world was and always had been barbarous. 

In attacking ‘the theory of a high state of civilization in the 
principal countries of Asia’ held, among others, by Sir William 
Jones (who was Mill’s chief target), Mill thought, therefore, that 
like a good Utilitarian he was applying not sympathy or antipathy, 
but a strictly scientific test to a somewhat vague and unphilosophical 
sentiment. Sir William Jones, he thought, had lent the weight of his 
authority to the notion of a highly civilized India because ‘the term 
civilization was by him, as by most men, attached to no fixed and 
definite assemblage of ideas’. Sir William had probably not con- 
sulted the writings of Mr Miller [sic] of Glasgow, and so crude were 
his notions that he even went so far as to eulogize the Arabs in the 
strain of Rousseau.: Mill, in contrast, set out ‘to ascertain the true 
state of the Hindus in the scale of civilization’, which ‘to the people 
of Great Britain, charged as they are with the government of that 
great portion of the human species . . . is an object of the highest 
practical importance’.? 

But the ‘induction of particulars’ by which Mill claimed to have 
arrived at a correct estimate of Hindu civilization was no real 
‘induction’ at all, for he did not construct his measuring-rod from 
a ‘joint view of all the great circumstances taken together’, as he 
claimed, but rather used ready-made standards — Newtonian science, 
deistic religion, /aissez-faire economics and the general principles of 
utility — to judge the facts. Hindu civilization could not stand up to 
tests so irrelevant, and what Alexander Bain later described as a ‘grand 
sociological display’ was in reality an example of the parochialism of 
Rationalist history so extreme as to be almost a caricature, a welding 


1 History of India (1817), Vol. I, pp. 431-2. 2 Ibid., p. 429. 
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of Rationalist prejudices and the Utilitarian programme into a 
system in which every non-European culture was ‘scientifically’ 
reduced to barbarism. The criteria of civilization used by Mill were 
drawn chiefly from (1) ‘conjectural’ history, (2) the Benthamite 
principles of utility and (3) the more general intellectual heritage of 
the Enlightenment. Thus (1) Millar’s Origin of Ranks is quoted as 
the authority for the test of civilization provided by the status of 
women.’ (It is to be hoped that Mrs Mill enjoyed a quiet laugh over 
her husband’s denunciation of purdah as an infallible criterion of 
barbarism. And does Mill’s refusal to give women the vote in his 
Essay on Government mean that he has forgotten Millar?) (2) Utili- 
tarian standards of ‘completeness’ and ‘exactness’ are used to judge 
Hindu laws.? And (3) because the Hindus do not view God’s works 
as ‘just, rational and sublime’, in other words, because they do not 
believe in a Newtonian universe, it is impossible for them to have 
‘elevated and pure and rational’ ideas of God.? 

It would be easier to believe that Mill’s method was truly inductive 
perhaps, if the result had not been so uniformly dark a picture of 
Hindu society. In fact it is clear that Mill’s method in the History of 
India, was really deductive, as in the Essay on Government, in which 
the ‘experience test’ is purposely rejected, as also in the abstract 
political economy of Ricardo, where Mill’s formative influence is 
plain. This is what Halévy meant when he said that in the History of 
India Mill was really writing ‘conjectural history’, for strictly 
speaking ‘conjectural’ history only applied to periods where there 
was a lack of evidence, where, although ‘annals’ were lacking, 
‘philosophy’ could conjecture the succession of the states of society,* 
but Mill did not lack evidence for his description of Hindu society. 
But his object of fixing the position of the Hindus in the scale of 
civilization made it necessary for him, once he had decided that their 
place on the scale was low, to condemn every single aspect of their 
way of life as barbarous, not only their science, but their philosophy, 
their art and their manners. Otherwise his description of Hindu society 
would not have been ‘philosophical’. The law of progress, like 
gravitation, did not admit exceptions, and Mill ‘blacked the chimney’ 
not, like Macaulay, for artistic effect, but in the name of science. 

The genuinely deductive nature of Mill’s inquiry becomes quite 
plain when, towards the end of the Second Book, he turns from the 
study of the Hindus to consider the other peoples of the East, past 
and present. For here he considerably simplified the construction of 
his scale of nations by applying a historical uniformitarianism which 


1 History of India, p. 293. ? Ibid., p. 171. 3 Ibid., pp. 236-8. 
* HALEvy, op. cit., p. 274. 
_ *Ibid., Vol. I, p. 101. Most of the ‘conjectural’ history properly so-called 
is to be found in pp. 101-7. 
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corresponds to the geological uniformitarianism of Hutton, one of 
the founders of modern geology. (Was it merely a coincidence that 
Hutton worked out his theory in Scotland at the end of the eighteenth 
century, where the atmosphere of ‘philosophical’ history, in which 
uniformitarianism is so pronounced a characteristic, was so per- 
vasive?) Just as Hutton believed that in order to understand the 
formation of the earth’s surface one must read back into the past the 
geological processes visibly at work in the present, so Mill wrote that 
‘in beholding the Hindus of the present day we are beholding the 
Hindus of many ages past, and are carried back, as it were, into the 
deepest recesses of antiquity’. ‘Nor is this all:’ Mill continued, ‘of 
some of the nations, about which our curiosity is the most alive, and 
information the most defective, we acquire a practical, and what may 
be almost denominated a personal knowledge, by our acquaintance 
with a living people, who have continued in the same soil from the very 
times of those ancient nations, partake largely of the same manners, 
and are placed nearly at the same stage in the progress of society. By 
conversing with the Hindus of the present day, we, in some measure, 
converse with the Chaldeans and Babylonians of the time of Cyrus; 
with the Persians and Egyptians of the time of Alexander.”! All the 
so-called ancient civilizations were thus no more civilized in reality 
than the Hindus of the present day. This is true even of the ancient 
Egyptians. “The admiration which the Greeks, no very accurate 
observers of foreign manners, expressed of the Egyptians, and which 
other nations have so implicitly borrowed at their hands, not a 
little resembles the admiration among Europeans which has so long 
prevailed with regard to the Hindus. The penetrating force of 
modern intelligence has pierced the cloud, and while it has displayed 
to us the state of Egyptian civilization in its true colours, exhibits a 
people who, standing on a level with so many celebrated nations of 
antiquity, Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Arabians, correspond 
in all the distinctive marks of a particular state of society with the 
people of Hindustan.’? As for the Oriental peoples of the present: 
“No one can take an accurate survey of the different nations of Asia, 
and of their different ages, without remarking the near approaches 
they make to the same stage of civilization [as the Hindus]. This 
gives a peculiar interest and importance to the inquiry respecting the 
Hindus. There can be no doubt that they are in a state of civilization 
very nearly the same with that of the Chinese, the Persians, and the 
Arabians; who, together, compose the great branches of the Asian 
population; and of which the subordinate nations, the Japanese, the 
Cochin-Chinese, Siamese, Burmans, and even Malays and Tibetans 
are a number of corresponding and resembling offsets. ’* 


1 History of India, Vol. 1, p. 469. * Ibid., pp. 477-8. 
8 Ibid., p. 468. 
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Given the ‘scale of nations’ as the organizing principle of history, 
and the uniformitarianism of Rationalist historiography, the logical 
result is an extreme form of Europocentricism, ‘scientifically’ 
established. Mill’s Europocentricism is as extreme as could be 
expected of a pure Rationalist, for he thought that even in the 
‘feudal ages’, ‘the Europeans were superior [to the Hindus of the 
present day] notwithstanding the vices of the papacy, in religion, 
and... the defects of the schoolmen, in philosophy . . . In fine,’ Mill 
concluded, ‘it cannot be doubted that, upon the whole, the gothic 
nations, as soon as they became a settled people, exhibit the marks 
of a superior character and civilization to those of the Hindus’.* 
Europocentricism was the cul-de-sac of a Newtonian science of 
history based on the idea of the progress of civilization, the result of 
the expression in a philosophy of history of the optimism of the Age 
of Enlightenment. 


4 

The idea of progress, one of James Mill’s major contributions to 
Utilitarianism, was thus in the first place a ‘scientific’ solution of the 
problem of the influence of time and place in legislation. As such, it 
was the neutral ‘progress of society’, the organizing principle of the 
Scottish ‘conjectural’ historians, and was not allied, as in Con- 
dorcet, to a quasi-religious belief in perfectibility. Halévy does not 
distinguish between the ‘causal’ and the ‘teleological’ aspects of 
Mill’s philosophy of history; he traces the influence of Turgot and 
Condorcet, but he does not mention Millar, ‘that sagacious contem- 
plator of the progress of society’,s or Adam Smith,* or Adam 
Ferguson, or Dugald Stewart (of whom Mill wrote in 1821 that ‘the 
taste for the studies which have formed my favourite pursuits ... I 
owe to him’‘) or Hume or Robertson or many others who could be 
listed with those who helped to form Mill’s philosophy of history. 
The Scottish ‘conjectural’ historians, unlike Turgot and Condorcet, 
were on Mill’s doorstep. There were probably more ‘philosophical’ 
historians in Edinburgh in the second half of the eighteenth century 
than in any other town in Europe, and the atmosphere when Mill 
was there must have been saturated with ‘conjectural’ history. 

But progress, for Mill as for Condorcet, was also teleological, an 
article in the Rationalist religion of humanity. It was Mill who made 
of Utilitarianism a militant faith, ‘in one among the best senses of 
the word, a religion’ as it appeared to John Mill,* and the idea of 
progress was an essential part of this faith. Like the Marxist philo- 
sophy of history, the Utilitarians’ idea of progress was both science 
and religion, a belief in the future based on a ‘scientific’ interpreta- 


1 History of India, pp. 466-7. * Ibid., Vol. I, p.109n. * Ibid., p. 479. 
* A. BAIN: James Mill, p. 16. 5 Autobiography, p. 67. 
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tion of the past. James Mill was to the Utilitarians what Marx was to 
his followers: the ‘scientific’ historian of the movement. The wide- 
spread diffusion in the later nineteenth century of the belief in ‘pro- 
gress’ has perhaps obscured the fact that for the Utilitarians belief in 
progress was not Utopian but rested on a clear cut and ‘scientifically’ 
established philosophy of history, which had been formulated at a 
time when the idea of progress was regarded in England as radical, 
atheistical and Jacobinical. The scale of nations, in the form of the 
‘we are no longer in the nursery of mankind’ argument, became a 
commonplace of liberal eristic. It was used, for instance, by John 
Mill to support his plea for the emancipation of women. The sub- 
jection of women, John Mill argued, arose simply from the fact that 
from the very earliest twilight of human society, every woman was 
found in a state of bondage to some man. ‘This relic of the past is 
discordant with the future, and must necessarily disappear.’ The 
same argument was used by Whately, Buckle, Harriet Martineau and 
others in support of free-trade and /aissez-faire, and generally against 
all forms of ‘over-governing’ and the ‘protective spirit’. 

In James Mill’s History of India this eristic use of the idea of pro- 
gress as propaganda for reform was the result of necessity rather than 
choice. The climate of opinion called for a ‘Persian Letters’ techni- 
que, and no one in 1817 could have failed to see that much of Mill’s 
description of Hindu government and society applied with equal 
force to Great Britain.* But Mill’s science of history implied that 
what was only to be expected of the state of society reached by the 
Hindus was ‘unnatural’ in England. In this way his attack on abuses 
of government in England was greatly strengthened by the ‘scale of 
nations’, and philosophical history was harnessed to the Utilitarian 
programme of reform. Mill’s use of the past to change the present 
was thus far more compelling than, for instance, the merely rhetorical 
denunciations of tyranny in Raynal’s History of the Indies, because 
Mill’s case was supported by the impressive apparatus of a science 
of history. Mill does not merely cry out that despotism is evil, he 
says, coldly and much more impressively: ‘the existence of despotism 
is a proof of low civilization’. His sarcasm is allied to philosophical 
history. ‘Hunting which delights other men chiefly in their ignorant 
and uncivilized state seems to delight kings in all states.’* The whole 
History of India, as John Mill said later, ‘was saturated . . . with the 
opinions and modes of judgment of a democratic radicalism then 

1 The Subjection of Women (Longmans, 1924), pp. 33, 44. 

* See, for example History of India, Vol. 1, p. 171. ‘The qualities desirable in 
the form of judicial procedure are (1) efficiency; (2) freedom from delay; (3) 
freedom from trouble and expense. In these several respects the system of the 
Hindus displayed a degree of excellence... far beyond what is exemplified in 


more enlightened countries.’ 
® Thid., p. 316n. 
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regarded as extreme’, but the propaganda did not consist of 
isolated, angry jabs at authority, but found its natural place in the 
whole system. Whether it was the result of art or the need for subter- 
fuge, the idea of the progress of society served a useful purpose as an 
indirect attack on authority. 

The ‘Persian Letters’ technique was especially necessary in any 
attack on ‘Church of Englandism’ and Christianity, because ‘Jugger- 
naut’ was protected by the blasphemy laws. It can hardly be doubted 
that the harshness of Mill’s description of Hindu religion was due in 
part to the fact that it represented an indirect attack on Christianity, 
and in particular the Church of England. Once again the same sort 
of argument from the progress of society was later used by liberals 
attacking the Oxford Movement; priestly leading strings were natural 
in the infancy of society but are an unnatural anachronism in the 
nineteenth century. In the History of India, ritual and worship 
centring on an abject debasement of the individual before an 
omnipotent and tyrannical God are shown to be typical of primitive 
religions, the natural product of a barbarous mentality, and the 
reader is left to draw his own conclusions. It was not till later that 
Mill openly attacked the ‘dogmas and ceremonies’ of the Church of 
England and advocated its conversion into a kind of popular London 
University, in which the clergy would be employed to teach ethics, 
botany and political economy and hold Sunday meetings and ‘agapai’ 
at which tea and coffee would be drunk instead of wine.? In India, if 
Mill’s deistical attack on Hinduism had any effect, it merely served to 
clear the way for the missionaries. 

Mill’s account of Hindu Society is therefore both science and 
propaganda, and in both respects, in so far as the History of India 
influenced the formation of British policy in India, the Hindus were 
the victims of the idea of progress. The irony of the situation lies in 
the fact that Mill’s real enemy was the governing class in England. 
Hindu culture was sacrificed to the science of history, but the anti- 
pathy concealed by this ‘philosophical’ history was not directed 
against the Hindus. The real centre of the whirlpool of Radical 
indignation was far from the shores on which the waves did most 
damage. 


1 Autobiography, p. 25. 
® LESLIE STEPHEN: English Utilitarians, Vol. Il, p. 61. 





THOMAS DELONEY AND THE VIRTUOUS 
PROLETARIAT 


E. D. MACKERNESS 


1 

IN the voluminous pamphlet literature of the sixteenth century, 
expressions of professional jealousy are relatively common. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the activities of a part-time author 
like Thomas Deloney should have provoked sarcastic utterances 
from energetic practitioners such as Greene and Nashe. Neither 
Greene nor Nashe, however, had any cause to envy the obscure East 
Anglian ballad-maker, whose literary efforts were (in their opinion) 
so inferior to their own. In his notes to the Everyman volume which 
contains two of Deloney’s novels, Philip Henderson says that 
Deloney became ‘successor’ to William Elderton as chief ballad 
wrter in 1585. This rather misleadingly suggests that there was an 
office of ballad writer at this time, which is not correct; and besides, 
Elderton was living until 1592. More recently Professor Pinto has 
written that ‘Elderton was succeeded by Tom D’Urfey”?; and this 
seems a more plausible succession, since in spite of his frequent 
coarseness D’Urfey did hit on a ballad mode .as acceptable to 
Restoration taste as that of Elderton and Deloney was to the culture 
of the late sixteenth century. Deloney’s editor states that there can 
be no doubt of his writing ballads prolifically during this period 
(roughly from 1592 to 1600). And it may be suggested that a profit- 
able approach to his whole output can be made through a brief 
consideration of the ballads known to be by Deloney, or attributed 
to him with some degree of certainty. 

It should be noted here, however, that a number of works not now 
extant — including a ballad ‘containing a Complaint of Great Want 
and Scarcity of Corn’ and a ‘Book for the Silk Weavers’, both 
reputed to be Deloney’s, and both described as ‘scurrilous’? — 
might have been of such a nature as to suggest that the view of 
Deloney advanced here needs some modification. Moreover, in 
preparing his writings for the press Deloney or his printer may have 
toned down what were originally more ‘pointed’ performances. 

But the pieces we can still attach to Deloney’s name show him to 
have been representative of a class of ballad-writer quite common 
in the late sixteenth century. Apart from Elderton and Deloney 
there were men like William Forrest, Stephen Peele, William Birch 


1 See Politics and Letters, Winter, 1947. 
*See DeLoney: Works, ed. Mann (Oxford, 1912), Appendix II, p. 495. 
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and Matthew Parker, whose industry can be seen from the entries 
made year after year in the Stationers’ Register. The poems in 
Deloney’s two collections, The Garland of Good Will and Strange 
Histories, Of Kings, Princes, Dukes, etc., are fairly general in char- 
acter, and are not restricted to the use of ‘ballad metre’, as that 
term is generally understood. But 'taken collectively along with the 
‘miscellaneous ballads’ in F. O. Mann’s volume, they exhibit 
certain interesting features. 

For one thing, the writer is strongly anti-Catholic. Hyder Rollins 
reports that during the year 1596-7 ‘about one hundred ballads were 
registered for publication, and of these fully half dealt with the 
Rebellion, or, as a corollary, attacked the Papists’.1 In the next year, 
too, ‘most of the ballads were chronicles of Catholic plots, real or 
suspected’. So it is not surprising to find that in 1586 Deloney had 
taken the extreme Protestant view of the Babington conspiracy: 


Why do you beare such foolish love unto the Ragges of ROME, 
That you would seele sweete ENGLAND’S spoyle, and Princes 
deadly doome?? 


That was written within a day or two after the plot was discovered. 
But Deloney is equally suspicious of the Catholics when writing of 
events in the more distant past. Thus in the Strange Histories, when 
relating the lamentable death of King John, he says that the King 
proceeded to Swinstead Abbey, near Lincoln: 


There did the King oppose his welcome good; 
But much deceit lyes under an Abbot’s hood.* 


More subtly, in the Dialogue betweene plaine TRUTH and blind 
IGNORANCE.‘ Ignorance is represented as a poor old man (whose 
speech is an Elizabethan version of some rustic dialogue) who 
believes that the superstitious worship of the cloister and all the 
mystery involved in the Catholic ceremonial are good things. When 
Truth explains that the Catholics do not present God’s word openly, 
but subsist on mere hypocrisy, the old man concludes that Truth is a 
‘fellow of new learning’ and refuses to accept his discountenancing 
of the Saints, the Pater Noster, telling of beads and so on. Eventu- 
ally Truth manages to convert Ignorance, who promises to confide 
in the Gospel and the Passion of Christ, and to have done with these 
subtle Papists. For Deloney, non-conformity is another name for 
treason. The position of the King (or Queen) as the Lord’s anointed 
is taken for granted, and any ‘rebels’ who dare to rise up against him 
are promptly regarded as wrong-doers. 

This position is put rather curiously in a short prose piece ap- 

1 ‘William Elderton, Elizabethan Actor and Ballad-Writer’ in Studies in 


Philology, vol. XVII (1920), p. 210. 
* Mann, p. 461. 5 Mann, p. 399. * Mann, p. 351. 
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pended to the Strange Histories. It is entitled ‘A speeche between 
Ladies, being shepherds on SALISBURY Plaine’. There has been an 
account of how Wat Tyler and Jack Straw rebelled against Richard 
II. The ladies are commending the Mayor of London for his courage 
in the affair, and also the King for making the said Mayor a knight. 
Someone wants to know what became of Jack Straw in the end. ‘I 
will shew you,’ says Lady Oxenbridge. ‘Jacke Straw with the rest 
of that rabble, being in the end apprehended (as Rebels never 
flourish long) was at last brought to be executed at London, where 
he confest that there intent was, if they could have brought their vile 
purpose to passe, to have murdered the King and his Nobles ...’ 
In the ballad itself, Wat Tyler is rendered especially obnoxious be- 
cause he abused the pardon which the King had allowed him for 
offences which Deloney represents as an outburst of mere anarchy; 
the rebels are supposed to have kidnapped the Lord Chancellor and 
the Lord High Treasurer, to have looted churches, freed prisoners 
from the Counter and Newgate, etc. There is not a single hint that 
there might have been a possible case for the ‘rebels’ since (as 
Deloney himself says) the uprising was hardly organized at all, and 
few of those who took part in it were trained agitators. The point 
Deloney is anxious to enforce is that the reigning monarch’s interests 
are to be respected uncritically: and that it is the business of the 
average citizen to remain subject to his rule. Kings provide the 
centre of interest in several of Deloney’s historical ballads, and the 
attitude towards them is invariably the same: royal ‘blood’ is 
reverenced, and sympathy is constantly being asked for on behalf of 
a ‘royal’ or ‘comly’ ruler, a ‘prudent’ prince, or an ‘unhappy’ 
queen. Similarly, noble birth outside the royal families always 
commands respect, as in the story of patient Grissel and a noble 
Marquess,‘ and the degrees below nobility itself are duly mentioned. 
As for the monarch’s foreign enemies, Spain is identified with all 
that is most objectionable in the Catholic faith, and the Spaniards are 
shown as men of extreme cruelty; while the English, on the other 
hand, are naturally open-hearted and chivalrous.?* 

In an interesting and spirited piece on the “Winning of Cales’* he 
recounts how the ‘proud’, ‘cunning’, ‘bragging’ Spaniard is over- 
come by the ‘noble’ Earl of Essex and his ‘brave’ British general. 
But Deloney is not merely commending his own side in one or two 
particular encounters; he is exemplifying in simple terms some of the 
ideals which culminated in the doctrine of the sovereign state. Ina 
ballad ‘Of the faithfull friendship that lasted between two faithfull 
friends’ in The Garland Deloney borrowed a story which had been 
told in Elyot’s The Governour, though before that it had appeared in 


1 Mann, p. 347. * See, for example, Mann, p. 376. 
3 Mann, p. 367, etc., 
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the Decamerone. There seems to be no evidence that Deloney was 
attempting to retail directly any of the political theory contained in 
Elyot’s book. But if his ballads are viewed as a whole, they can be 
seen to have been so framed as to endorse and to extend into popular 
terms a doctrine not unlike this from Elyot: ‘Wherefore undoubtedly 
the best and most sure governaunce is by one kynge or prince, whiche 
ruleth onely for the weale of his people to him subjecte: and that 
maner of governaunce is beste approved, and hath longest continued, 
and is most auncient.’! All this was a common enough belief in 
Deloney’s time. But his interpretation of it seems worth bearing in 
mind when we come to consider his novels. 

It might perhaps be objected to this, though, that in his ballads 
Deloney was only doing what dozens of his contemporaries were 
doing. But in their case we have no novels to go on to as we have 
with Deloney. When we examine his prose writings we notice that 
he is here addressing the same kind of audience as he was in the 
ballads: we also note a similar respect for the established social order. 
On the purely literary side there is a considerable fidelity to what 
may be called the ‘merry tale’ tradition. In the case of Deloney a 
classification of the kind Saintsbury delighted in is hardly necessary. 
His novels have this much in common with, say, the novels of Defoe 
— the same characters or groups of characters appear in successive 
chapters without much interruption from persone strange to the 
narrative. The difference lies in the fact that often (though by no 
means invariably) separate chapters form detachable tales which have 
an organization and completeness apart from the novel as a whole; 
and, what is more, subsidiary short stories occur within these tales. 

An example of this is the story of Thomas Cole’s murder, which 
forms Chapter XI of Thomas of Reading. The heading of this chapter 
runs as follows: ‘How THOMAS of READING was murdered at his Hosts 
house of COLEBROOKE, who also had murdred many before him, and 
how their wickednesse was at length revealed.’ The author’s business 
is to illustrate and justify the importance of that HOW within the 
space of the chapter: we find that the next one is about something 
quite different: ‘How divers of the Clothiers wives went to the 
Churching of suTTONS wife of SALISBURY, and of their merriment.’ 
The intention to promote innocent diversion is explicit in Deloney’s 
novels, as appears from the title-page of The Gentle Craft, which is 
advertised as a ‘Discourse containing many matters of Delight, very 
pleasant to be read and set forth with pictures and variety of Wit 
and Mirth’. Warton, in his History of English Poetry? quotes from 


? Sir THOMAS ELyot: The Boke Named the Governour (Everyman ed., 1908, 
p. 8). 

*THOMAS WARTON: History of English Poetry, ed. W. C. Hazlitt (1871), 
vol. IV, p. 245, note. 
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Thomas Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique on the utility of merry tales: 
‘And if time maie so serve, it were good when men be wearied, to 
make them somewhat mery, and to begin with some pleasaunt tale, 
to take occasion to jeste wittely ...’ Wilson was obviously referring 
to serious rhetorical pieces. But the ease with which the merry jest 
can be made to direct interest quickly and effectively partly explains 
the prevalence of the ‘conte’ in our earlier literature. Deloney, how- 
ever, wants to persuade his readers to adopt a ‘merry’ and contented 
frame of mind for quite different reasons than those which occupy 
Dekker’s attention in, say, Gods Tokens, or a Rod for Run-Awaies 
(1625). 

In his book on Deloney, Abel Chevalley complains that F. O. 
Mann’s survey of the author and his works is imperfect. ‘Il n’a 
nullement étudié Deloney comme témoin littéraire des destins 
économiques, ni comme agent social dans le dévéloppement de la 
littérature. J’envisage, au contraire, l’ceuvre de Deloney comme 
un miroir romanesque pour la vie laborieuse, comme un facteur 
ouvrier dans la vie du roman. C’est, a mes yeux, un document 
appréciable, et inapprécie, sur les relations et réactions entre 
histoire de l’art et celle du prolétariat.’*? There is no denying that 
Deloney’s novels do ‘mirror’ the life around Deloney in the sense 
that he writes principally of artisans and petty bourgeois rather than 
of kings and princes; and that he occasionally describes the habits 
of life among small traders and working folk generally.* But in The 
Gentle Craft, for example, there is very little detailed description of 
the cobbler’s trade: the different processes entailed in actually 
making shoes are not ‘brought to life’ as a natural development of 
the fiction. Instead, Deloney seems to have as his main concern the 
desire to make it clear how virtuous and well-connected the trade is. 
‘The Shoemaker’s Son’, as he tells us on the title-page, ‘is a Prince 
born’. And in the course of The Gentle Craft he shows how a number 
of worthies have commenced useful and successful careers as 
humble workers in that occupation. Before any sort of interest in 
‘conditions of work’, Deloney puts a deference to the established 
stratification of society similar to that noted in the ballads. The king 
remains a figure to be bowed to, admired, and worked for: “The 
poore workemen humbly thanked his Majesty for his bountiful 
liberality (a gift of 100 angels): and ever since it hath been a custome 
among the Weavers every year presently after Bartholemewtide, in a 
remembrance of the King’s favour, to meet together and make a 
merry feast.’ Below the level of royalty, the well-born aristocracy 
can be counted upon to intercede on behalf of the underdog; thus, 


1 See DEKKER’S Plague Pamphlets, ed. F. P. Wilson (1925), p. 152. 
* ABEL CHEVALLEY: Thomas Deloney. Paris (1926), p. 19. 
’ Mann, p. 110. * Jack of Newbury, chapter III. Mann, p. 32. 
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for instance, in The Gentle Craft Sir John Rainsford, the ‘gallant 
knight’, buries a priest alive because the latter has refused to inter 
the deceased father of five small children. Deloney uses the prince- 
in-disguise device several times to work a satisfactory conclusion. As 
for the average members of the lower classes, they invariably know 
their place, and their activities serve to provide a kind of build-up 
to the personages in the social classes above them. ' 

In the case of Jack of Newbury (John Winchcomb) we are given 
the story of a self-made man who has progressed from kitchen-boy 
to clothier by care and diligence, and by reliance on initiative rather 
than self-importance and bluff. ‘Thus was Jackes good government 
and discretion noted of the best and substantiallest men of the Towne 
so that it wrought his great commendations, and his Dame thought 
her selfe not a little blest to have such a servant, that was so obedient 
unto her, and so carefull for her profite ...’1 The wooing of the 
Dame by a Tanner, a Parson and a Tailor provides one or two short 
subsidiary tales of the kind previously noted. But in spite of the 
advantages which the other men have over Jack, the widow prefers 
the humble clothier. He, however, has to tame her shrewishness by 
exercising good sense, and partially submitting to her will: but ‘they 
lived long together, in most godly, loving and kind sort, till in the 
end she dyed, leaving her husband wondrous wealthy’.* This piece 
of good fortune enables Jack to open out as a fair-sized businessman. 


And it is when the father of a girl he is wooing comes to examine 
his premises that we are given some idea of the extent to which Jack’s 
concern runs: 


Within one roome being large and long, 
There stood two hundred Loomes full strong .. .° 


It is worth noticing that when Jack begins to speak to the old man 
about the question of taking his daughter’s hand in marriage, he is 
preoccupied with the financial transaction involved, and wants to 
strike a good bargain. The father, however, is not in a position to 
grant much of a dowry, so Jack agrees to be content with the woman’s 
modesty, rather than bother too much about her father’s mere 
twenty nobles and a weaning calf. And the wedding, which is a big 
affair, endures ten days, ‘to the great reliefe of the poore that dwelt 
all about’. 

This event is followed by the incident in which Jack of Newbury’s 
establishment supplies the King’s army with uniforms in which to 
march to Scotland against the invading King James. For this, and 
for his own part in the Battle of Flodden Field, the Queen wants 
to create Jack a Knight; and giving him her hand to kiss, she elicits 
this reply from him: ‘Most gracious Queene ... Gentleman I am 

1 Mann, p. 4. 2 Mann, p. 19. * Mann, p. 20. 
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none, nor the sonne of a Gentleman, but a poore Clothier, whose 
lands are his Loomes, having no other Rentes but what I get from 
the backes of little sheepe: nor can I claime any cognisance but a 
wooden shuttle. Neverthelesse, most gratious Queene, these my 
poore servants and my selfe, my life and goods are ready at your 
Majesties command, not onely to spend our blouds, but also to lose 
our lives in defence of our King and Country.” In other words, Jack 
assumes that he has no right to accept the preferment which will take 
him into a position where he might be tempted to forsake his own 
social class: no matter how great his genius as an industrial organ- 
izer, that can never be a substitute for gentle birth. In a similar 
manner, when his company goes a little later on to meet the King, 
Jack characterizes himself as the prince of Ants whose hill is being 
disturbed by butterflies and caterpillars. Here one wonders whether 
Deloney had some acquaintance with a parallel passage in Elyot’s 
Governour,* or whether he could have taken the passage from a 
pamphlet or sermon nearer his own time. In this story the ants 
represent the common people, and the butterfly —the chief of the 
drones — Cardinal Wolsey himself. Deloney makes a good thing 
out of this incident, the upshot of which is to point out that in reality 
a mere clothier can be as important to the king as an archbishop. 
The Cardinal, indeed, tries to belittle ‘these Artificers’; but neither 
the King nor the Queen will hear anything said to Jack of Newbury’s 
disadvantage. ‘I would I had moe such subjects (said the King) and 
many of so good a mind.’ 

Deloney’s intention throughout Jack of Newbury thus seems to 
be to demonstrate the extent to which the type of citizen-artificer to 
which John Winchcomb belonged was able by his lawful exertions to 
profit the common weal, and thereby to contribute to that ordering 
of society which constituted the ‘estates of the realm’. In the fifth 
chapter of the book we are given a catalogue of the pictures which 
Jack has in his parlour at home: they are for the most part represent- 
ations of individuals who have risen above their station by adherence 
to principles which Jack himself exemplifies. And Jack discourses 
on them to his dependents in this manner: ‘Seeing then my good 
servants, that these men have been advanced to high estate and 
Princely dignities, by wisedome, learning and diligence, I would wish 
you to imitate the like vertues, that you might attaine the like 
honours: for which of you doth know what good fortune God hath 
in store for you? there is none of you so poorely borne, but that men 
of baser birth have come to great honours. The idle hand shall ever 
goe in a ragged garment, and the sloathful live in reproach: but such 
as doe lead a vertuous life, and governe themselves discreetly, shall 
of the best be esteemed, and spend their lives in credit.’* The ideal 

1 Mann, p. 24. 2 Elyot, ed. cit., p. 9. 3 Mann, p. 42. 
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of ordinary social life implied here is an industrious and contented 
proletariat trusting in the value of work to obtain favour from the 
Almighty. Or, as Deloney puts it in the King’s answer to Jack of 
Newbury’s petition, ‘As the Clergy for the soule, the Souldier for 
defence of his countrey, the Lawyer to execute Justice, the Husband- 
man to feede the belly: so is the skilfull Clothier no lesse necessary 
for the cloathing of the backe, whom we may reckon among the 
chiefe Yeomen of our Land ...’ This is nothing more than an 

extended version of the old statement describing the functions. 
alloted to the various members of the body politic — ‘I pray for all, 

I fight for all...’ etc. Deloney does not make a very careful dis- 

tinction between a ‘clothier’ and a ‘cloth-worker’, though the preface 
to Jack of Newbury is addressed to ‘All famous Cloth Workers in 

England’. An interesting aspect of his novels is that they contain 

little differentiation between members of the producing classes; from 

the motivation of the characters, and from the language they use in 

speaking to one another, we have great difficulty in finding out 

whether a master-craftsman or an apprentice is the centre of interest 

at any one time. The ‘poor’ are referred to a good deal, and Jack 

of Newbury’s beneficence towards them is often mentioned. But the 

presentation of working people is generally managed from a distance, 

as it were. When Deloney does speak of them they are nearly always 

discovered happy at their work — and often singing merrily. In the 

ballad of patient Grissel and the noble Marquess, we are shown 

Grissel at her spinning wheel, where: 


She sang ful sweet, with pleasant voyce melodiously. 


And it is perhaps significant that when the old man from Aylesbury 
comes to see Jack’s establishment at Newbury the description of the 
work in progress is given not in prose but in verse: 


Two hundred men the truth is so 
Wrought in these Loomes all in a row. 

By every one a pretty boy, 

Sate making quils with mickle joy; 

And in another place hard by 

An hundred women merrily 

Were carding hard with joyfull cheere. ... 


Of this verse Professor G. M. Trevelyan, in English Social History* 
has written: ‘Possibly the cheerfulness, certainly the numbers, of the 
hands in the factory are exaggerated by the retrospective ardour of 
the poet.” And that observation invites a little closer attention to 
Deloney’s position as a possible mirror of sixteenth-century social 
conditions. 


1 English Social History, Third edition, 1946, p. 137. 
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It would be a mistake to conclude that because Deloney writes 
about shoemakers and weavers he necessarily presents a fair or 
reliable account of the Elizabethan artisan. He certainly does not 
‘plug’ the workers’ interests in the way many modern ‘proletarian’ 
novelists have done. For convenience it will perhaps be best to con- 
‘sider here the weaving industry itself, since it is the subject of 
‘Deloney’s best-known novel. In his book, English Industries of the 
Middle Ages,‘ L. F. Salzman quotes a ‘Concise Poem on. . . Shepton 
Mallet’ by Richard Watts, which appeared in The Young Man’s 
Looking Glass (1641) and sets out the various stages of cloth making: 


First the Parter, that doth cull 

The finer from the courser sort of wool. 

The Dyer then in order next doth stand, 

With sweating brow and a laborious hand. ... 


In this poem Watts enumerates fourteen different kinds of worker 
engaged in the cloth mills of Shepton Mallet, and throughout he 
manages to communicate the toilsome nature of their work: 


The Weaver next doth warp and weave the chain, 
Whilst Puss his cat stands mewing for a skaine; 

But he, laborious with his hands and heeles, 

Forgets his Cat and cries, Come boy with queles. ... 


‘Watts conveys here some idea of the extent to which one part of the 
process would press on to another; and he gives an entirely different 
notion of it from that which might be gained from the pages of 
Deloney’s works. 

Salzman says that this passage from Richard Watts can be 
regarded as ‘equally applicable to earlier times’. The point (as far 
as Deloney is concerned) is, how much earlier? In his Jndustrial 
Organization in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries? George 
Unwin, speaking of an extract from the State Papers relating to the 
organization of the Clothworkers’ Company in the time of James I, 
calls the evidence gathered there ‘an account which, though it be- 
longs to the succeeding reign, can doubtless be applied with little 
modification to the time of Elizabeth’. It would not be wise to take a 
topographical poem written in the reign of Charles I as representing 
Elizabethan or Jacobean life and practice. But once certain allow- 
ances are made, the principle behind Unwin’s ‘application’ is no 
doubt sound. For an important industry like cloth-making would be 
among the first to be influenced by advances in technology, when 
they came; and yet there is nothing to show that the rate of develop- 
ment or change in English weaving between 1550 and 1650 was very 

1 London, 1913, p. 142. ® Industrial Organization (1904), p. 112. 
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much quicker than it had been in the hundred years previous to that.. 
Deloney’s hero, John Winchcomb (the real Jack of Newbury) died, 
according to Fuller, in the year 1520: and Deloney was not born until 
about 1540. But the cloth industry as he knew it would be substant- 
ially the same as it was in Winchcomb’s time as far as the disposition 
of labour was concerned. The ‘system’ under which Jack of Newbury 
prospered was probably still intact in the wool-producing localities 
of Somerset, Wiltshire, Oxfordshire and Berkshire right through 
Deloney’s lifetime and on until the late seventeenth century. 

As R. H. Tawney remarks, in his preface to Wilson’s Discourse 
on Usury, “The apex of the industry consisted of a class of capitalist 
merchants or rich clothiers like the famous clothiers of Bath and 
Wells described by Leland, Spring of Lavenham in Suffolk ... 
Winchcomb of Newbury, and Byrom of Manchester, who found work 
for 500 to 1,500 employees ...” Under this system, as Unwin ex- 
plains in his article on ‘Commerce and Coinage’*, ‘the workers 
received a pittance of fourpence or sixpence a day, or worked in 
their homes at a low piece-work rate. As in either case they were 
liable to have their wages assessed by the magistrates, and had 
neither the skill nor the bargaining power of other craftsmen, they 
were reduced to nearly the same level of dependence as the agricul- 
tural worker’. There is an element of ambiguity in the phrase 
‘pittance of fourpence or sixpence’ a day, because fourpence or 
sixpence in Shakespeare’s time was a much bigger sum than it is 


today: but Unwin obviously means that this was a miserably low 
wage. And the extent to which the labouring classes depended on the 
capitalist employers is suggested more adequately in Unwin’s 
Industrial Organization? when, speaking of the negotiations which 
took place between the Clothworkers’ Company and the Merchant 


‘ 


Taylors in 1566 he writes: ‘... the point upon which the incident, 
(the clothworkers’ offer) leaves no room for doubt is the separability 
and dependence of the handicraft element ...’ Here again we must 
remember not to apply standards prevailing in London to life in the 
provinces; and not to confuse the interests of an independent 
provincial master clothier with those of a member of the Cloth- 
workers’ Company. 

At the same time we have to remember that the effect of measurers 
like the Statute of Artificers was, among other things, to enforce a 
uniform rate of wages throughout whole industries, although, as 
Unwin says, ‘it is to be noticed that there were more rates levelled 
down than there were levelled up’. But in the ‘Act Touching 
Weavers’ (1556) we are informed that the wealthier clothiers ‘do. 


? THOMAS WILSON: A Discourse on Usury, ed. R. H. Tawney (1925), p. 45. 
*In Shakespeare’s England (1916), vol. I, p. 330. 
* UNWIN: Industrial Organization, p. 116. * UNWIN: op. cit., p. 120. 
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many ways oppress (the handicraft workers) some by setting up and 
keeping in their houses divers looms, and keeping and maintaining 
_journeymen and persons unskilful, to the decay of a great number of 
artificers which were brought up in the said science of weaving, their 
families and house holds’.’ In order to protect the small man and the 
independent handloom weaver the Act attempted to restrict weaving 
to those who had served an apprenticeship in this craft. It is easy to 
see in it something of a ‘state regulation of industry’, and behind 
that the benevolent spirit of an enlightened Queen. But the Act only 
‘signalizes a further separation of masters and employees, and the 
masters’ exploitation of this, with consequent degradation for the 
workers. All accounts of the woollen industry at this time agree that 
employees dependent on masters in a superior social position were 
extremely poor. We have, unfortunately, no statistics at our disposal 
as detailed, say, as those available to Marx when in writing of ‘The 
General Law of Capitalist Accumulation’ he was able to quote that: 
‘In the year 1795, the average weekly wages paid in Northampton- 
Shire amounted to 7s. 6d.; the annual total expenditure of a family of 
six persons was £36 12s. 5d.; their total income from wages was 
£29 18s; the deficit made good by the parish was £6 14s. 5d. In the 
same county, in the year 1814, the weekly wages were 12s. 2d... .”* 
In the absence of information such as this to apply to the sixteenth- 
‘century weavers, contemporary evidence such as that contained in 
Dekker’s Plague Pamphlets must serve. In The Meeting of Gallants 
at an Ordinarie (1604), it is interesting to note how Dekker classes 
the silk weavers among those workers who through economic 
necessity would have to remain in the plague-ridden town.* 

But returning to the case of John Winchcomb, it seems not unfair to 
‘conclude that his conspicuous business success (though after all, he 
was only one of many) depended very largely on the kind of exploit- 
ation which the history books reveal. Once again we have to take the 
precaution of not applying to the period we want to illustrate data 
which really refer to a later time. But an extract from the State 
Papers of James I in 16154 seems so pertinent in this connection that 
it ought to be mentioned, if not discussed. A writer on ‘Reasons to 
prove the convenience of buying and selling of wool’ speaks of the 
‘breeders’ or growers of wool (sheep farmers), and then goes on: 
‘Theis woolls are usually converted by fower sorts of people.’ He 
then describes the four kinds of cloth factor; and Jack of Newbury 
probably belonged to the first of these. ‘I. The riche clothier that 


1See J. A. Froupe: History of England, vol. Il, p. 58; also Wess: History of 
‘Trade Unionism, p. 4. 

® Marx: Capital, tr. E. and C. Paul (Everyman Library, 1930), vol. II, p. 746. 

8 DEKKER: Plague Pamphlets, ed. E. P. Wilson, p. 127. 

“ Quoted in UNwmn, op. cit., pp. 234 and 235. 
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buyeth his whole years provision beforehand, and layes it up in 
storre, and in the winter tyme hath it spunne by his owne spinsters 
and woven by his owne weavers and fulled by his owne tuckers, and 
all at the lowest rate for wages. Theis clothiers,’ the account 
continues, ‘could well spare the wolle buyers that they might like- 
wise have woolle at their owne prizes and the rather because many 
of them be Brogging clothiers and sell againe very much if not 
moste of the woolle they buye.”* 

How far this description fits Winchcomb exactly it is difficult to 
say because it is impossible to collect much relevant ‘internal 
evidence’ concerning the business conducted by him. There is a trad- 
ition that a certain British military commander on the Continent 
sent over a request for some of “Winchcomb’s kerseys’ during a 
campaign in France: and Fuller stated that he had ‘been informed 
that Jack of Newberry was the first that introduced (broadcloth) into 
this country’.* Deloney’s account of the petition which the clothiers 
presented to the King in an attempt to improve conditions of trade 
with foreign countries is historically accurate, although Deloney has 
‘worked up’ Jack of Newbury’s leading part in it considerably. 
From histories of the county of Berkshire we can learn of the manner 
in which Winchcomb’s wealth was disposed of after the declaration 
of his will; and Winchcomb provided for the establishment of his 
family by putting up a considerable amount of property. If the 
accounts of his dealing with the King and Cardinal Wolsey are to be 
believed, Winchcomb was a ‘plain speaking’ man! But few traditions 
relating to his personal character or to his reputation as a business 
man have survived. He was not, however, the only clothier of his 
time in the Newbury and Reading area who employed a large number 
of hands. A good account of William Stumpe of Malmesbury, for 
instance (who found work for two hundred men) appears in G. D. 
Ramsay’s Wiltshire Woollen and Worsted Industries? where he is 
spoken of as a man of great probity, deep religious conviction, with 
an organizing ability amounting, in Ramsay’s words, to ‘genius’. 

Other Wiltshire clothiers had, according to Ramsay, a shadier 
record. There was Matthew Kynge, for instance, also of Malmesbury. 
‘It is probably not unjust to conclude’, writes Ramsay, ‘that it was a 
turbulent and unscrupulous character that brought Matthew Kyng 
into the law courts with a most unusual frequency’. And we are 
told how Kyng acquired some twenty-three pounds’ worth of yarn 
from a Northampton merchant by sharp practice; and how he was 
sued for having appropriated the trade mark of a Gloucestershire 
clothier in 1560. But in spite of all this, Ramsay explains that Kyng 


1 Quoted by UNwin, p. 235. 


* FULLER: Worthies of England, ed. P. A. Nuttall, 3 vols. 1840. Vol. I, p. 112. 
* Oxford, 1943. Chapter III. 
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was a man of substance and a Member of Parliament. Another 
figure mentioned by Ramsay is John Hedges, who was fined exten- 
sively and pursued as far as the Star Chamber by one of his workers 
who had a grievance against him. In Newbury itself, another well- 
known cloth factor was Thomas Dolman, whose father is stated by 
Walter Money! to have had some interest in Winchcomb’s concern. 

A figure like Winchcomb could not have made a considerable 
fortune merely by acting as Deloney makes him do. Before the days 
of organized stock and share investment, capital did not just multiply 
itself merely because its owner was virtuous, systematic and careful, 
The suggestion that Winchcomb was a cruelly oppressive taskmaster 
may perhaps be rejected. But when we read Deloney’s account of 
him, we have to remember that though the woollen industry was not 
then changing as rapidly as it was to do after about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, Deloney’s description of it makes it appear 
much more static than it actually was. From the records on which 
G. D. Ramsay draws we can obtain some idea of the litigation, 
obstruction and competition which these clothiers had to face — com- 
petition in which the success or failure of immediate ends (compre- 
hensible in terms of goods or stock) were involved. As for the ‘poore 
people’ with whom Deloney is sometimes said to have been so much 
concerned, their life in the cloth trade seems to have been one of 
continual insecurity and contention. The easy-going, abundant 
living which is the lot of the virtuous proletariat in. Deloney’s novels 
is a pleasant abstraction from known reality. And Deloney hoped 
his readers would confide in his presentation of it. 

Although, for instance, he often depicts scenes in which poor 
people talk together, there is never any serious suggestion that 
poverty might be a possible source of social malaise. And there is no 
consistent social criticism of the kind Deloney might be disposed to 
offer if his mind were not made up beforehand. Thus in Jack of 
Newbury, after the King and Queen have witnessed an allegorical 
show organized for their benefit by Jack himself and performed by 
some children especially dressed up for the occasion, they naturally 
want to know who these children are. Jack replies: ‘It shall please 
your Highnesse to understand, that these are the children of poore 
people, that doe get their living by picking wooll, having scant a good 
meale once in a week.’* Deloney shows no sign of recognizing 
any irregularity about this manifestation of indigence; it is just some- 
thing which registers the lowness of their estate and the meanness 
and simplicity of their work. ‘Certainly’, the Queen is made to say, 
‘I perceive God gives as faire children to the poore as to the riche, 
and fairer many times; and though their dyet and keeping be but 


1 WALTER Monty: A Popular History of Newbury (1905), p. 30. 
* Mann, p. 37. 
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simple the blessing of God doth cherish them. Therefore (said the 
Queene) I will request to have two of them to wait in my chamber.’ 
To add to this, however, the King chooses a dozen more for himself, 
electing four to be pages at Court, and the rest to be sent to the 
Universities with the living of gentlemen. Then Deloney continues: 
‘The King, Queene and Nobles being ready to depart, after great 
thankes and gifts given to Jack of Newbury, his Majesty would have 
made him a Knight, but he meekly refused it saying, I beseech your 
Grace let me live a poor Clothier among my people, in whose main- 
tenance I take more felicity, than in all the vain titles of gentility: for 
these are the labouring ants whom I seeke to defend and these be the 
bees which I keepe: who labour in this life, not for our selves, but for 
the glory of God, and to do service to our dread Sovereign.’ The 
King fails to persuade Jack to alter his mind about the matter. 
‘Seeing then’, the King concludes, ‘that a man’s mind is a Kingdom 
to himself, I wil leave thee to the riches of thy own content, and so 
farewell.’ 

No words could be freer from any kind of ironic content than Jack 
of Newbury’s at this point; and no attitude could be clearer than 
Deloney’s. Society, according to his view, is made up of classes 
standing in fixed relationship one to another: and the virtuous man 
is he who is contented with what he has, and is willing to work so 
as to help keep the estates of the realm intact — and at the same time 
justify himself in the eyes of his Maker. People can now and again 
rise from one station into another; but when they do so it only serves 
to illustrate the solidity of the existing order. Wisdom consists in 
resistance to change, and suspicion of ‘improvement’. While 
Deloney on the one hand is anxious to glorify the smaller trades and 
make out a case for the dignity of work; on the other he is teaching 
a doctrine of acquiescence and passivity so as to avoid the fear of 
social disturbance. 


3 

Deloney’s conventional philosophy of life partly accounts, perhaps, 
for the continued popularity of his novels after his death. In con- 
sidering this popularity one is tempted to compare his reputation 
with that of Bunyan, which endured so long among the unlettered 
and self-educated. The subject matter of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
possibly gave Bunyan an initial advantage: but the characteristics of 
Bunyan’s style which chiefly interest us now — his integration of a 
quasi-grand Biblical manner with idioms and rhythms deriving 
directly from a living spoken language—is something which 
Deloney does not achieve, except sporadically. And compared with 
that of Nashe’s Unfortunate Traveller (since the two works have been 
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bracketed by Professor Baker) the style of Jack of Newbury and the 
other two novels seems enervated and restricted. 

The general tenor of Deloney’s prose is not unlike that found in 
the Chronicles. For instance: ‘At length when they had discovered 
what he was, the Justices and most of the Gentlemen gave him great 
commendations for this his good and froward minde shewed in this 
action; but some other envying hereat, gave out words that he showed 
himself more prodigall than prudent, and more vaine glorious than 
well-advised, seeing that the best Noblemen in the Country would 
scarce have done so much: and no marvel (quoth they) for such a 
one would call to his remembrance, that the King had often occasions 
to urge his subjects to such charges; and therefore would do at one 
time as they might be able to do at another: but Jack of Newbury, 
like a Stork in the Spring-time, thinkes the highest Cedar too lowe 
for him to build his nest in, and ere the year be half done may be 
glad to have his bed in a bush.’ The first half of that paragraph 
(taken from Chapter II) might have passed as an extract from a 
Chronicle; the items are enunicated with a directness and an economy 
which crowds out ‘figures of speech’: the Euphuistic touches of the 
stork and the cedar tree are evidently stuck in to give the piece a 
‘literary’ appearance. As it happens, Jack of Newbury is compata- 
tively free from applied Euphuisms: but we find more of them in 
The Gentle Craft... The account of Harry Neville’s making up to the 
Widow in Part II of the Gentle Craft is a more obvious example of 
the journeyman author aiming high: ‘Harry Nevell having his heart 
fired with the bright beams of this blazing Comet, sought all meanes 
possible to quench the heate thereof with the floudes of her favour- 
able curtesie. . ."* This passage, incidentally, contains a faint parody 
of a speech from Henry IV, Part I. Earlier in The Gentle Craft 
there is a curious travesty of Falstaff’s ‘What is Honour’ speech. 
This time, Long Meg of Westminster asks ‘wherefore is griefe good? 
can it recall folly past? no: can it helpe a matter renidilesse? no...” 
and so on. 

It is worth noting that Deloney has here converted what was 
originally the substance of a soliloquy into dialogue, and taken away 
the pith of the matter by making Falstaff’s argument with himself 
into a mere question-and-answer interlude between two persons. 
But in the chapters where Tom Drum appears, the use made of 
Shakespeare has a different importance. The character of Tom 
Drum is possibly modelled on that of Falstaff: he is described as ‘a 
very odde fellow, and one that was sore infected with the sin of 
cogging’. Tom’s boasting gives rise to a certain vitality of language 
rather different from the imitation dialogue which appears in the 
stories told before he makes his appearance: ‘Nay (quoth Tom) Ile 

1 See, for instance, Mann, p. 82. * Mann, p. 186. 3 Mann, p. 162. 
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tell thee once what a merry pranke I plaid, God forgive me for it: 
upon a time, on a Saterday in the morning, I went to East-Chepe of 
purpose to spie what prettie wenches came to Market, where I saw a 
great many as fresh as flowers in May, tripping up and down the 
streets with handbaskets in their hands, in red stammell petticoats, 
cleane neckerchers and fine holland aprons as white as a Lilly: I did 
no more but carry the right leg of a Turtle under my left arme, and 
immediately the wenches were so inamoured with my sight that they 
forsooke the butchers’ shops, and inticed me into a Taverne, where 
they spent all the money they should have laid out at Market.” 
That sort of talk runs a good deal more naturally than some of the 
cut-to-pattern dialogue of Jack of Newbury, or this from Thomas of 
Reading (a Friar is speaking to Hodgkins, the clothier from Halifax): 
‘Consider, that compassion is not to be had upon theeves and 
robbers: pitty onely appertaineth to the vertuous sort, who are 
overwhelmed with the waves of miserie and mischance...’* Here 
Deloney is preaching. And this is another manifestation of that 
mixture of styles which gives his novels a greater interest, in a way, 
than, say, Lodge’s. For if we can discount a certain naivety in his 
work, it is not impossible to allow Deloney a degree of originality 
and vigour of the kind we have in mind when we say (as is the case) 
that Deloney’s ballads are more alive poetically than Elderton’s. 
For interesting as Jack of Newbury is, there are no signs in it that 
Deloney ever tried to create a work that would be a novel in the 
sense that, say, Richardson’s Pamela is a novel. There are obviously 
many reasons why the two stories show a dissimilarity of approach 
to life: but the choice of Richardson for comparison with Deloney is 
not entirely fortuitous. Both writers were tradesmen first and 
novelists second; though that is not of much account. What is of 
more importance, however, is the fact that, like Deloney, Richardson 
is also preoccupied with the subject of virtue, and also with the 
question of degree and social rank in the milieu he portrays — 
though in Richardson’s case the boundaries between classes have 
come to be philosophically explained with reference to ‘cosmic 
Toryism’. The main interest in Pamela is the social and moral code 
which Pamela Andrews vows over and over again to live up to. She 
must retain her ‘honesty’ at all costs because if she does not she will 
betray both her Maker and her parents. It would have been no 
difficult matter for Richardson merely to have devised a series of 
episodes (involving Pamela every time, of course) ending invariably 
in the triumph of virtue and the downfall of vice. Superficially, it 
might be argued, this is all that really does happen in Pamela. But 
Richardson actually goes on to survey and suggest the vast range of 
human potentialities beyond the sphere of ‘this-is-good-because-it- 
1 Mann, p. 187. 2 Mann, p. 246. 
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conforms-to-my-idea-of-virtue’, etc.; he shows, in fact, the beginnings 
of a true novelist’s awareness of the complexity of human existence 
and the varieties of response to life open to us. 

There is no necessity to overrate Richardson. But the point that 
might be made is that while sharing many of the basic assumptions 
that appear in Deloney’s work (Richardson’s ideal of working-class 
‘family life’ is similar to Deloney’s) Richardson uses them to explore 
the wider implications of what at first sight appear to be straight- 
forward and — in the fictional sense — unpromising relationships, 
One does not go to Richardson, as Johnson pointed out, for an 
exciting story. Richardson is, in short, explicit about the moral 
outlook he wishes to endorse. It is what falls between these two 
points of interest that concerns us. ‘He had been asked by two 
well-known publishers...’ says Saintsbury in his Introduction to 
Pamela, ‘to write a volume of familiar letters as a sort of half- 
pastime, half-pattern for country readers who did not know how to 
express themselves.’ And this establishes that what we have in 
Pamela — as in so much of Deloney’s works —is not deliberate 
‘uplift’ but a kind of divertissment en passant. 

So if we were to make a comparative valuation of the quality of 
the diversion provided for the reader first by Deloney and then by 
Richardson, we should probably find out more about the ‘history of 
the English novel’ (and, incidentally, of the proletariat) than the 


foolproof classification into which both might fit would tell us. 
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Sorrow and anger are the modes which distinguish French writings 
on the Levant for the last thirty years. Sorrow, because Great 
Britain, the other Great Power in the area, refused to see that her 
interests and those of France were mutual and not contradictory; 
anger, because France was being gradually edged out of the inherit- 
ance she had so laboriously worked to possess. 

The book by General Catroux,' in the parts which deal with the 
Levant, is an angry book. It condemns British policy, and in so 
doing tries to justify the policies of the author during the two years 
when he was Delegate General of Free France in the mandated 
territories of Syria and the Lebanon. It is an important book, first, 
because it makes available documents which are otherwise inaccess~ 
ible, and then because of the light it throws wittingly and — which is 
perhaps more significant — unwittingly on the policies of Great 
Britain and France in the Middle East and on the failure of France 
to maintain the position she had so obstinately secured and defended 
between the two wars. 


1 

When in June 1941 the Allied troops occupied the Levant to deny 
it to the Germans, General Catroux issued, on behalf of Free France, 
a Proclamation to the Syrians and the Lebanese: “You are’, it said, 
‘henceforth sovereign and independent and you can either form two 
states or unite in one. In either case, your sovereign and independent 
status will be guaranteed by a treaty, which will also define our 
mutual relations,’ This proclamation was issued with the support, 
not to say on the insistence, of the British Government. The British 
Government, it seemed, attached, for some reason, great importance 
to the independence of Syria and the Lebanon. Thus, in June 1941, 
Mr Churchill was writing to General de Gaulle: ‘I welcome your 
decision to promise independence to Syria and the Lebanon, and as 
you know, I think it essential that we should lend to this promise the 
full weight of our guarantee. I agree that we must not in any settle- 
ment of the Syrian question endanger the stability of the Middle East. 
But subject to this, we must both do everything possible to meet 
Arab aspirations and susceptibilities. ’* 

Again, in July 1941, the Prime Minister asked the Foreign Secre- 

1 Dans La Bataille de Méditerrannée, Julliard, Paris, 1949. 
* The Grand Alliance, p. 294. 
p* 
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tary to include the following points in a proposed communication 
to Pétain: 


1. England has no interest in Syria except to win the war. 

2. Arab independence is a first essential and nothing must conflict 
with that... 

4. ... Weare all committed to Arab independence, but we think 
that France could aim at having in Syria after the war, the same 
sort of position as we had established between the wars in 
Iraq.* 


This is the starting point of the story which General Catroux seeks 
to unfold. The starting point; but not quite, for as General de Gaulle 
told Mr Churchill in June 1941: ‘This is the first time that British 
forces, in co-operation with the forces of Free France occupy a 
territory which is under French authority. It also happens that in 
this territory the inclinations of British policy have rarely coincided 
with those of French policy.’? It is the burden of General Catroux’s 
narrative that it was this lack of coincidence which, in view of the 
weakened condition of France, proved fatal to her position in the 
Levant. From the start there was difficulty and friction between the 
two allies. General Catroux reveals that the British Government 
wanted to see included in his Proclamation a British guarantee of the 
French promise of independence.* De Gaulle refused to entertain 
such a demand. According to Field Marshal Wilson there was also 
disagreement about the promise of independence itself: ‘Catroux 
wished to offer independence with reservations, while our suggestion 
was freedom for Syria without reservations, and to give the Lebanon 
a constitution subject to French interests and the guarding of minori- 
ties (a weak spot). ”* 

The difficulty was overcome, and this is how Field Marshal Wilson 
puts it: ‘... eventually matters were ironed out by an arrangement 
by which the British offered independence and fgod and the Free 
French independence in conjunction with a treaty’.> Then there was 
the story of the occupation of the Jazirah in north east Syria. 
General Catroux complains that the Free French were not informed 
about the intended occupation of the area, which was done by British 
troops operating from Iraq. He thinks that the secrecy of the 
operation was the result of British desire to have a free hand in the 
Jazirah which, he says, has petroleum resources.* Finally there was 
the question of the armistice terms agreed by General Wilson with 
the Vichy French in the Levant. To these terms General de Gaulle 


1 The Grand Alliance p. 714. * CATROUX, p. 159. ® Ibid., p. 139. 

“H. M. Witson: Eight Years Overseas, p. 110. 5 Ibid., p. 114. 

* CaTroux, p. 147. See also J. B. Giups, The Story of the Arab Legion 
pp. 342-345, 
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took great exception. They did not, he thought, recognize or safe- 
guard the position of France in the Levant and they did not give 
the Free French adequate opportunity to win over the troops of 
Vichy to their own side. The position, full of possibilities of conflict 
was made worse by two things: the first of which was the touchiness 
of de Gaulle whenever he thought he was being neglected or slighted. 
This is the impression which emerges from the narrative of General 
Catroux. It must have, for instance, been very trying for Mr Lyttleton, 
the Minister of State in the Middle East at the time, to negotiate 
with a man who could describe in a letter to him the campaign in 
Syria as having been undertaken ‘by French troops in co-operation 
with British forces’, when in fact, without British troops and British 
equipment, nothing would have been possible. 

There was plenty of occasion for touchiness. For the other thing 
which made the situation worse was the bad relations that existed 
between the army commands of the two allies. This is also an un- 
mistakable impression which one gets as much from Catroux as from 
reading Field Marshal Wilson and the sham-wistful prose of Lady 
Spears’s account of her sojourn in the Levant.? The friction was 
great enough for de Gaulle to express to Lyttleton his doubts about 
the possibility of achieving any understanding between the Free 
French and General Wilson.* 

All these difficulties made it essential for the French and the British 
to arrive at some sort of accommodation. This was imperative if the 
war was to be carried on with the greatest effect. In consequence, de 
Gaulle and Lyttleton met in Cairo at the end of July 1941 and reached 
an agreement (the text of which is given by Catroux) which laid down 
the conditions in which military collaboration between the two allied 
forces would take place. This agreement assigned the territorial 
command in the Levant to the Free French authorities. Territorial 
command meant the control of public services and police forces, in 
addition to the exploitation and distribution of local resources. On 
this occasion and also shortly afterwards, Lyttleton assured de 
Gaulle that Great Britain had no interest in Syria and the Lebanon 
except to win the war. On both occasions, also, Lyttleton recognized 
‘the dominant privileged position’ of France in the Levant, subject 
to Syria and the Lebanon attaining independence.‘ 


2 
But no sooner had the Lyttleton-de Gaulle agreement been signed 
than Catroux received a request from Lyttleton that General Spears, 
who was heading the British liaison mission to the Free French, 
should be present at those talks between the French and the Syrians 


1 CATROUX, p. 165. * M. BorDEN: Journey down a Blind Alley. 
* CATROUX, p. 180. * Ibid., p. 169. 5 Ibid., pp. 171, 182. 
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and the Lebanese which were concerned with the grant of independ- 
ence.’ Catroux refused this request. He wrote to Lyttleton: ‘Were 
I to admit, whether directly or by implication that Great Britain 
should be represented at these negotiations, I would be diminishing 
the authority of the French negotiators, a situation which I cannot 
permit and which you could not desire.’* And so it was to go on for 
.two years (indeed, till the French were out of the Levant), the British 
asserting the necessity of their participation in the negotiations of the 
French with their mandated territories and the French vehemently 
denying the right of the British to have anything to do with such 
negotiations; the British affirming that they could not leave the 
French to settle matters by themselves with the Syrians and the 
Lebanese and the French complaining that the British were encourag- 
ing an irresponsible clique of Nationalists to make impossible the 
French position in the Levant. Thus Catroux tells how General 
Spears visited, one day in 1942, the President of the Lebanese Re- 
public, and, invoking the precedent of the recent Egyptian elections, 
suggested that the Lebanon should follow suit. ‘His Government, he 
[Spears] maintained, which had recognized the independence of the 
Lebanon, could not very well concede that the country should go on 
living under a regime which was not truly democratic.’* M 
Soustelle in the first volume of his memoirs‘ confirms the story from 
the London end. He tells how in the famous interview of 1942, when 
Mr Churchill asked General de Gaulle ‘Are you France?’ Mr 
Churchill demanded that elections be held in the’ Levant ‘because 
England had made promises to the Arabs, to Iraq, to the Wafdists of 
Egypt’.® The situation, it is clear, was such, that the Nationalists of 
the Levant could count on Great Britain — and America® — to back 
them against the Mandatory authority. And English sources con- 
firm that General Catroux was not wrong in his estimate of the 
objectives and probable results of British policy. Lady Spears’s book, 
in its artful artlessness, is there to confirm, and there are passages in 
Field Marshal Wilson’s book to indicate that British policy, or at 
any rate, General Spears’s policy, was pro-Nationalist and therefore 
anti-French.’ It was a glorious auction in which the British and the 
Americans could bid up to any height and the French could never, 
in the nature of things, catch up with them. 


1 CATROUX, p. 176. * Ibid., p. 178. 8 Ibid., p. 262. 

4 Envers et Contre Tout, de Londres a Alger, Paris, 1947. 5 Ibid., p. 360. 

* SOUSTELLE, p. 348: ‘Cordell Hull . . : made it clear that . . . the United States 
expected the independence of Syria and the Lebanon to be realized as soon as 

ssible.’ 
a p. 338: “Wadsworth [the American Minister] went everywhere 
saying that the United States recognized nobody’s privileged position and that 
the Atlantic Charter was like the Tables of the Law.’ 

7 WILSON, pp. 123, 183. 
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General Catroux pleads that this was why France lost her position 
in the Levant. Admittedly, British policy was simple, clear and 
logical, and therefore strong. It was perhaps a little short-sighted,* 
but this is another story. The policy consisted in sustaining and 
nourishing the Nationalist movement, and winning its leaders by ties 
of gratitude and interest to the British Connection. Such a policy, 
whether in its theoretical basis or in its detailed application, presents 
no difficulty: it assumes that Nationalism is excellent and in any case 
inevitable and, seeking an alliance with the inevitable, it hopes to reap 
the benefits of such a mighty connection. But it is a bogus policy, be- 
cause the inevitable is the ally of nobody. Such a policy seeks the bene- 
fits of Empire without its costs, having persuaded itself that to satisfy 
Nationalist enthusiasms is a substitute for responsibility. And being 
a bogus policy, its application presents no great difficulty: having 
spotted the winner, you proceed to cheer him to the post. Those who 
do not like to cheer are necessarily in a bad posture: they are killjoys 
and nobody likes them. They have two alternatives: they can either 
pretend to like to cheer, and then the pretence shows up horribly; or 
they can go on refusing to cheer, in the firm belief that the winner 
ought not to win, and that anyway, it is rather ignoble to cheer the 
winner. 


3 

And the truth is, that General Catroux pretended to like to cheer. 
For what does he say, in effect? He does not say: “Such and such were 
General Spears’s policies, and abominable are they in the sight of the 
Lord’. He says: “Such and such were General Spears’s policies, and 
given half a chance I would have done the same; in any case I did 
my best’. 

General Catroux shows himself a very able man, cool of judgment, 
supple and pertinacious in the prosecution of his policies. He was 
cautious, politic and extremely alive to what he would, I suppose, 
call the ‘realities’ of the situation. As to his caution, he himself 
gives a very good example: “They [the Zionists] were hostile to Vichy 
for obvious reasons, and therefore staunch supporters of Free 
France. Having these sentiments, they offered one day to Coulet [a 
member of his staff] to put at General de Gaulle’s disposal an all- 
Zionist division raised and equipped by them. Coulet, attracted by 
the prospect of such a reinforcement, was on the point of encourag- 
ing the plan and I had therefore to show him its consequences. 
The Zionists were under British authority, and only the British Com- 
mand could decide on the expediency of constituting and employing 
such units. Up to then, it had abstained from constituting any. The 

1M. BiDAuLT apostrophized England in 1945, 4 propos the Middle East: 


‘Hodie mihi, cras tibi.” Time has shown that the exclamation is not completely 
thetorical. 
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reason was that a Jewish contribution to the War would be equivalent 
to a letter of credit which Great Britain would, after the victory, have 
to settle. This obviously was what the Zionists’ leaders, by offering 
troops to Free France, were aiming at indirectly. We could not make 
ourselves a party to such a thing.” As to his ‘realism’, it was truly 
without illusions. He knew that the British guarantee of his offer 
of independence to Syria and the Lebanon could not but weaken, to 
the benefit of the British, the French position in the Middle East; but 
‘our interests, in the circumstances, coincided, and it was necessary, 
for the needs of the war, to consolidate the British position in the 
Middle East’.? Such qualities deserved a better success than fell to 
the lot of General Catroux. 

How then did he see the situation in the Levant, and what policy 
did he propose to follow? He thought he saw a way to navigate the 
rapids. He would, to start with, make a distinction between what he 
called the doctrinaires of Syrian Nationalism, who would never 
abate their opposition to the French mandate, and those ‘personali- 
ties’ of ‘unquestioned Nationalism’ who would nevertheless consent 
to bind their country by a treaty to France. He also thought the first 
kind of Nationalist no longer popular in Syria and this would give 
the second kind of Nationalist a chance to reach and stay in power.’ 

General Catroux proceeded to test his theory, and found, not 
very surprisingly, that the distinction he had made, snarklike eluded 
him. For in truth, there was only one kind of Nationalist and that, 
of the doctrinaire kind. The Nationalists whom General Catroux 
found in Syria were men who had tasted the heady wine of self- 
determination, in its headiest vintage — that of 1919. After that and 
the two decades of bitter opposition to the mandate, and the long 
corrupting spectacle of the fanaticisms of Europe itself, could they 
be anything but doctrinaire Nationalists? And could they, seeing 
their opportunity in the discord of the Allies, think of compromise or 
accommodation or treaty? General Catroux found early enough that 
the Nationalists would not play. That was in 1942.4 But he did not 
give up hope. He decided to enter the market and bid against General 
Spears. In March 1943, he wrote to de Gaulle: ‘As for Syria I will 
naturally encourage the tendency which leads quite a few to think 
that the support of France, interested as she is in maintaining the 
country’s territorial integrity, is necessary in order to guard against 
the Zionist or the Turkish menace. Also, in order to neutralize the 
pull that the hopes of attaining Arab unity exerts on the Syrians, in 
the direction of the British, I will not show myself hostile to this 
project. I will recognize that Arab solidarity is a fact® and that it is 


1 CATROUX, p. 49. *Tbid.,p. 140. *Ibid., p. 220. 4 Ibid., p. 222. 
° In a telegram to de Gaulle in the previous January, he calls it ‘la fantas- 
magorie panarabe.’ 
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legitimate for them to desire closer links of language, culture and 
economy. But I will point out that in such a union the chief réle 
should, without any doubt, go to Syria, on geographical, historical, 
and intellectual grounds, and that Damascus should be the centre of 
the union. I will add that, in order to press this primacy of Syria on 
the other Arab countries which are under British influence, Syria 
needs the support of France.”! 

From then on, of course, the game was up; for General Catroux, 
by accepting the premises of British policy as his own, and even 
seeking to improve on them, had chosen the worst possible ground 
on which to defend the French position. He could never offer such 
inducements as General Spears; and offering an inferior article of the 
same kind proved, inevitably, disastrous to the cause he was champion- 
ing. One can see now that the position of France was at all times, 
and by any manner of reckoning, hopeless. The only forlorn hope 
would have lain in denying root and branch the correctness of the 
British view of the Middle Eastern situation and the beneficence to 
the Middle East of British policy as it was then. 

This policy was, one must suppose, designed to ensure the imperial 
interests of Great Britain in the Middle East. There is nothing 
improper in this desire. From the earliest times great powers have 
had imperial interests in the Middle East and have sought to safe- 
guard them. Indeed, it may be said that, without an overlord, the 
Middle East is unthinkable. But this policy, with which General 
Catroux found himself at odds, encouraged the Nationalists to de- 
mand independent sovereign status on the Western model. Now, the 
Middle East has two problems which make the government of it 
peculiarly difficult: there is a lack of public morality without which 
an independent sovereign state is a monstrous impossibility; and 
loyalties in the Middle East, are familial, tribal, communal and in all 
cases local. These two factors make the prospect of ‘independence’ 
a fearful one, not only of corruption, but of a more perfect oppression. 
Nor is the prospect an imaginary one, it is what the Middle East is 
today. But the safeguarding of imperial interests entails a responsibil- 
ity to see that honest and fair government obtains in the area of your 
interest. This reponsibility cannot be evaded by encouraging 
Nationalism. Nationalism does not, by itself, bring honest and fair 
government; and this, in the last resort, is what matters and which 
is the justification of an imperial position. 

Some such consideration could have been the basis of an alter- 
native French policy; not that it would have had great chances of 
success, but that it would not have been worse than the policy 
actually adopted, and certainly more honest. But the ‘realities’ of 
the situation have, I suppose, great powers of attraction to admin- 

1 CATROUX, p. 336. 
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istrators, politicians and men of affairs in general. So France had to 
go: *... the Allies had power and numbers; we had only quality on 
our side. We were the last soldiers of the civilization of the spirit 
facing the triumph of industrial civilisation.’ Hum! 


In June 1945, speaking on the situation in the Levant in the French 
Consultative Assembly, de Gaulle said: ‘Imagine a territory where 
live side by side communities as different and as antagonistic as the 
Damascenes, the people of Aleppo, Kurds, Druses, Bedouins, 
Assyrians, Sunnis, Shi’as, Maronites, Armenians, Catholics, 
Uniates, Orthodox, Jews and Yezidis. How can such a territory, 
suddenly from one day to the next, amid the great crisis which grips 
the world, spring as a well-ordered state?’ To answer de Gaulle’s 
question is to condemn both the policy of General Catroux and the 
policy which it was meant to check. 


1 CATROUX, p. 338. 
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D. W. Lucas: The Greek Tragic Poets. Cohen and West, 15s. net. 


The publisher’s note in respect of this book says that ‘if the modern world is: 
to make full use of its inheritance from antiquity, it is essential that the great 
works of the past should be examined afresh from the point of view of each 
generation, and their value restated in contemporary terms’. This is an ambigu- 
ous remark which calls for investigation. That each generation has, somehow, 
to appropriate afresh what it has inherited is, no doubt, true; but is the activity 
of appropriation one in which the ‘point of view’ of the generation concerned 
is a hindrance to be overcome or a guide to be followed? And do ‘contemporary 
terms’ compose the meshes of a sieve through which, in each generation, the 
ancient world is to be pressed? 

Interpretations of the ‘great works’ of ancient Greece, or indeed of that 
civilization itself, lie between two extremes. At the one extreme, the enterprise 
is to give modern readers an interest in (and, it is believed, an understanding of) 
the ancient world by approximating that world to the modern world. Differences 
are played down as mere eccentricities or are passed over, parallels and similari- 
ties are explored; and the modern reader is made to feel at home in the ancient 
world without any enlargement of his imagination; the aim being to make it 
appear that the two worlds coincide in character as nearly as makes no matter ~ 
At the other extreme, the enterprise is to use whatever interest the modern 
reader may have in antiquity as an opportunity to enlarge his susceptibilities by 
giving impetus and material for the exercise of that historical imagination by 
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means of which he may become acquainted with, and understand, writings and 
a way of living in many respects radically different from his own. Similarities 
are suspected; parallels are mistrusted; everywhere the nuance which holds and 
reveals the difference is sought out and explored. This is difficult. Success in it 
requires detachment, constant self-criticism and massive learning. To achieve 
‘the sort of understanding of a play of Aristophanes which even the dullest 
member of a modern music-hall audience has of what the comedian on the stage 
is doing and saying, or to achieve the sort of understanding of a Platonic dialogue 
‘which even the most unready modern listener has of a contemporary philoso- 
phical discussion, would be a great intellectual feat. For what this degree of 
understanding involves is a knowledge of all that, going unsaid, gives meaning to 
what is uttered. In the end, however, this is the only worthwhile enterprise in 
respect of understanding the ancient world; and it is the spring of the only 
worthwhile interpretation of that world to modern readers. 

Actual interpretations rarely settle upon either of these extremes — the first 
enterprise is so grossly unhistorical and so obviously profitless that few have 
pursued it overtly, though the achievement of some has fallen not far short of it; 
and the second is so difficult that it remains the extrapolation of what the greatest 
classical scholars have accomplished. But our assessment of the work of an 
interpreter will, in the first place, turn upon the station he seems to occupy 
between these extremes; we shall welcome any indication (however erratic) of a 
movement in the direction of the higher, and we shall deplore any tendency to fall 
back upon the lower. The time for a minute study of achievement will come only 
when this first act of criticism has been performed. And, in respect of the book 
before me, it must be said that it moves too securely within the orbit of the lower 
extreme to be commended. 

The book is an elementary introduction to Greek tragedy. Its first chapter, 
on ‘The Background of Greek Tragedy’ gives a short summary of Athenian 
history from Solon to the end of the fifth century and shorter sections on the 
‘economic’ and religious settings. The second chapter contains a brief and 
sensibly cautious treatment of the origins of tragedy, and then describes the 
occasions of performance, the subjects of the plays and the functions of the 
tragic chorus. Separate chapters about each of the great tragedians then follow. 
Each play of Aeschylus and Sophocles is treated at some length; among the works 
of Euripides, the Medea, Hippolytus, Bacchae, Heracles and Ion receive special 
and the rest brief treatment. 

Wilamowitz gave to the second chapter of his introduction’ to Greek Tragedy 
the title, “What is an Attic tragedy?’ He realized that when a modern theatre- 
goer enters a theatre to see a modern play, his notion of what he has to expect 
and his attitude to what he in fact sees are conditioned by an infinite number of 
unconscious assumptions that arise from his experience of modern life in general 
and of the modern drama in particular. Attic tragedy is a form of art which the 
circumstances, character and language of the community that produced it 
‘Separate it by an infinite distance from what we mean when we speak of ‘a play’. 
If even a small part of this barrier to a modern reader’s understanding is to be 
removed, it can only be by a sustained effort of precise verbal scholarship and 
disciplined historical imagination. When the Athenian spectator entered the 
theatre of Dionysus, what did he expect to see? Wilamowitz’s answer was, in a 
nutshell, ‘saga’. This does not mean that he failed to understand that the plots 
of plays like the Oedipus Tyrannus, which conform closely to the Aristotelian 
rules and which have so greatly influenced our notion of ‘drama’, were dramatic 
in the strict modern sense of the word. It was because he realized that Aristotelian 


1U. VON WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDOREF, Euripides, Herakles, vol. I. Berlin, 
1889. Reprinted as Einleitung in die Griechische Tragoedie, 1921. 
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rules based upon plays like the Oedipus, or indeed Aeschylean rules based upon 
trilogies like the Oresteia, would not comprehend anything like all the tragedies 
whose plots we know or are in a position to reconstruct. Plays like the Persae 
or the lost Europa (which consisted solely of an exchange of dialogue and lyric 
lamentation between the heroine and the chorus), plays like the Ajax (whose 
second half has caused so much trouble to modern theorists), or the Oedipus at 
Colonus and the Phoenissae, whose plots are episodic rather than what we call 
dramatic, cannot be made to fit any cut-and-dried pattern. All that the Athenian 
spectator could be sure that he was in for was a slice of narrative depicting events 
taken from the epic legends. These might be and very commonly were, given a 
form that is dramatic in the modern sense. 

Professor Kitto in his Greek Tragedy' returned to the question asked by 
Wilamowitz and tried to provide it with a new answer. It may be objected that he 
launched a strong protest against Wilamowitz’s theory without properly ascer- 
taining what it was intended to mean; for recoiling in indignation from the idea 
that plays which are commonly thought good can be anything but dramatic, 
he protested that ‘Drama’ and not ‘Saga’ must be the subject-matter of Greek 
tragedy. At the same time his insistence that the tragedies must be regarded as 
plays \ed him to make a radical objection to their being treated as theological 
or moral treatises, an objection which it was high time some writer in this country 
raised. 

Mr Lucas does not ask what is an Attic tragedy, and does not feel called upon 
to provide the information about early epic and its technique which he might 
otherwise have given. Nevertheless, the facts and references given in his first two 
chapters help to supply beginners with much of the information that they will 
need in order to appreciate the plays. But instead of allowing his awareness of 
these facts to help him form a sympathetic understanding of the civilization about 
which he writes, he is content to judge ancient works of art by modern standards, 
sharing instead of correcting the preconceptions of the modern reader. His 
apology for the Chorus ‘that great stumbling-block’, could hardly be more 
profuse: ‘in a play which professes to represent anything approaching ordinary 
life, bevies of virgins or bands of greybeards are at the best superfluous and at 
the most an intolerable nuisance.’ He finds it necessary to warn us against ‘a 
certain natural impatience with polytheism’. The same lack of imaginative 
sympathy leads him continually to patronize his authors or their characters; 
the most irritating instance is when he writes of Cassandra in the Agamemnon: 
“We are deeply moved as she goes. . . to her death, but we cannot enter wholly 
into the feelings of a mortal who has betrayed a god.’ 

But the most unfortunate consequence of this attitude is that it leads Mr 
Lucas to maintain the view, which Professor Kitto so strongly opposed, that the 
chief object of Greek poets when they wrote their poetry was to teach morality. 
Defenders of this opinion commonly start from the remark put into the mouth of 
Aeschylus by Aristophanes in the Frogs, that as children have a schoolmaster to 
explain things to them, so grown persons have a poet.* This passage is commonly 
invested with an immense importance by the members of the profession that is 
flattered by the comparison. Like the people who insist on the importance of the 
Frogs as a piece of ‘literary criticism’, they are not troubled by the thought that 
Aristophanes is very seldom wholly serious. The moral interpretation of Greek 


1 Methuen, 1939. 

* ‘If the odes are sung to any modern musical setting, the words are inaudible. 
If they had been sung to the original, the oddity would, no doubt, be insuperably 
disturbing . . .” Can Mr Lucas’s worries about the chorus have been aggravated 
by his experience of modern productions of these plays? 

8 Frogs. Il, 1054-5. 
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try goes on to remind us that the 
study of the poets, and especially Homer, 
was popularly thought to have an edi- 
fying effect, and it lays special stress on 
Plato’s wish to subject the poets to a 
censorship. It is true that there existed a 
vague general feeling that edification was 
a proper function of a good poet; but 
this does not prove that the Greek trage- 
dians sat down to write a tragedy as Mrs 
Molesworth sat down to write a novel, 
with the conscious purpose of instilling 
specific moral precepts. But this view 
seems to be presupposed throughout Mr 
Lucas’s book. On page 118 he actually 
speaks of ‘the opinion of Aeschylus that 
a dramatist should attempt to convey 
direct instruction in his work’ (the italics 
are mine), a statement which presumably 
rests on the authority of the passage of 
Aristophanes I have just mentioned. 
The Persae, he says, ‘supplies a reason- 
ably clear account of a simple case of 
hybris which ends in disaster, an example 
of the working of the fundamental law, 
the clearer because the mythological 
principle is applied to a historical event’. 
In the Theban trilogy, Aeschylus ‘dealt 
with a more complicated form of sin and 
punishment’, though ‘it is a guess... 
that Aeschylus felt the moral inadequacy 
of the story he was dramatizing, and 
that the difference between this trilogy 
and the Oresteia is a measure of the pro- 
gress of the poet’s thought tn the inter- 
vening years’. In the Eumenides, ‘drama 
merges into theology’. ‘Clearly the 
Oresteia is no ordinary secular work 
of art. Such works may deal with the 
most solemn and weighty themes, but 
they do not work out doctrine in this 
thorough-going way. In Aeschylus’ 
attitude to his subject and his audience we 
see at once a kinship to the Hebrew pro- 
phets.” It is not surprising that a critic 
whose attention is so closely concentrated 
upon the moral and doctrinal aspects of 
his subject should have little time to spare 
for the main dramaturgical problems of 
the Oresteia, for example. The early So- 
phocles is treated in the same way. The 
meaning of the Ajax is ‘almost inartis- 
tically clear’: Sophocles ‘still finds himself 
obliged to preach as well as teach’. In 
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the Antigone, ‘Sophocles does not underline his moral so firmly as in the 
Ajax, but... it is in the same category.’ After these two plays, there is ‘a certain 
shift of interest’. Character, Mr Lucas thinks, is studied more for its own sake; 
but though he cannot deduce from the remaining five plays any such body of 
‘doctrine’ as he finds in those of Aeschylus, he is still at pains to extract from 
them ‘certain laws’, generalizations about life which Sophocles presumably 
meant to recommend. Some specific applications of these laws are quoted: 
‘Deianiza was injudicious; a centaur’s gift should be used with circumspection,’ 
This preoccupation with morality is less irritating in the chapter on Euripides, 
which is by far the most valuable section of the book. Wisely following the 
brilliant interpretations of Professor Dodds,1 Mr Lucas has done justice to 
the ‘irrationalism’, the despair in the face of powerful subconscious forces in the 
human mind, which plays like the Medea or the Hippolytus seem to reveal. It 
is a pity he still clings to the curious nineteenth-century belief that Euripides was 
concerned to make ‘rationalistic’ propaganda against the cults of the Olympian 
gods; and all the more so because Mr Lucas rightly observes that the attacks 
upon Apollo that furnished Verrall and his apes with most of their ammunition 
may easily be accounted for by natural Athenian resentment against the Delphic 
oracle’s pro-Spartan policy. Dionysus in the Bacchae and the two goddesses in 
the Hippolytus are not allowed to occupy the normal footing of divinity upon the 
Attic stage. They are simply ‘elemental forces’, like Venus in Lucretius; Mr 
Lucas feels that Hera in the Heracles must also be an elemental force, and tries 
to prove her one by an anthropological argument worthy of Professor G. 
Thomson. 

The publishers of this book tell us on the dust-cover that ‘its up-to-date 
scholarship, which finds full expression in the notes, makes it a work of import- 
ance for all who are concerned with the study or teaching of Greek’. The author 
in his preface says only that he has ‘recorded the sources of statements which an 
ordinary reader may wish to test for himself’: so that it would not be fair to make 
him responsible for a claim with which he obviously has no wish to be associated. 
At the same time even the ordinary reader has the right to demand that biblio- 
graphical matter be set out with scholarly precision. Hesiod, Solon, Sappho and 
Aristotle might be referred to in the conventional manner; and it is much easier 
for a reader to look up references if the author gives the names of publishers, 
dates of publication and the numbers of the editions referred to of the books he 
quotes. The reader is clearly not expected to know much French, or any German: 
while respecting Mr Lucas’s wish to avoid ‘filling the notes with references to 
learned works’, one may express surprise at the omission of all reference to the 
translations of Wilamowitz or to his introduction to Greek tragedy, whose 
second chapter contains a not unduly difficult and still unsurpassed handling of 
the problems it discusses. Nor is it only foreign works that have been left out: 
I can find in the bibliography no reference to so useful a book as Haigh’s Tragic 
Drama of the Greeks (*1907), which has not yet been superseded. 

I add a list of errata. P. 9 ‘Echetlaus’ should be ‘Echetlus’; p. 60, ‘(107-14)’ 
should be ‘(93-101)’; p. 62, ‘27-8’ should be ‘827-8’; p. 125, ‘Eteocles’ should be 
‘Polyneices’; p. 181, ‘Polymnestor’ should be ‘Polymestor’; p. 232, n. 9, °457’ 
should be ‘477’; p. 248, ‘Grubbe’ should be ‘Grube’. Note 8 on p. 234 seems 
wrongly to imply that Sophocles never took leading parts in his own plays. And 
the statement on p. 157 that we possess more plays by Euripides than by any 
other ancient dramatist is not correct. 

HuGH LLoypD-JONES 


1See Classical Review, XLIII (1929), p. 97: also the introduction to his. 
edition of the Bacchae. 
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CHRISTOPHER WOODFORDE: The Norwich School of Glass-Painting in the Fif- 
teenth Century. Oxford University Press, 42s. 


St Gregory’s remark that painting was the book of the unlettered is familiar 
enough, and glass-paintings, more than any other, must have performed the 
function in the Middle Ages of showing the narrative stories of the Bible and of 
the Saints. That this form of illustration could still be used with economy and 
vigour at the end of the Middle Ages is seen in the fifteenth-century stained-glass 
windows of Norwich; at East Harling, for example, the Betrayal story is told 
simply and effectively, and the meeting of Christ and Judas is the very incarnation 
of good and evil. 

Dr Christopher Woodforde’s book is a very welcome contribution to our 
knowledge of fifteenth-century English art. He begins with an interesting list of 
Norwich glass-painters from 1279 to 1543 and ends with a short account of the 
destruction of Norwich stained-glass. The reader can hardly leave the latter 
chapter without recalling the words quoted from Bishop Hall, who was writing 
in the seventeenth century: ‘It was no other than tragical to relate the carriage 
of that furious sacrilege,’ though the seventeenth century did not see the end of 
the vandalism. The longest, and probably most important chapter, is the one 
which describes the Norwich glass that survives or that is known by copies. 
This account is an exhaustive and entirely satisfying one; it points out the 
relationship between the paintings and miracle plays and literary sources, and 
provides convincing solutions for most of the iconographical problems. Like 
the book as a whole, this chapter is a scholarly piece of research, wide-ranging 
in its use of material and cautious in drawing conclusions from it. This analy- 
tical description is supplemented by over forty plates giving illustrations of 
the stained-glass or of details from it. These are judiciously chosen to give the 
reader a clear idea of the paintings described, though, for the sake of future 
editions, it may be remarked that plate references in the text would have been 
an advantage. 

It is due to the nature of the work which the author has set himself that his book 
is rather a juxtaposition of learned appendices than a sustained argument or 
smooth narrative, though this in no way detracts from its value. The author has 
indeed been so successful within his chosen limits that one cannot but regret that 
he has not enlarged them. His study would have gained in breadth if he had not 
been so completely taken up with analysis, and had paid more attention to 
relationships — to the context of the Norwich school both in history and in 
contemporary art. There is little attempt to discuss the question of the figure- 
style, its origin and development, and, in particular, whether it derives in any 
way from the well-known English schools of painting of the fourteenth century; 
and if not from where. One chapter, it is true, does deal with ‘Some character- 
istics of Norwich 15th century glass-painting’, but this is almost entirely 
concerned with decoration, which is an important subject but not a compre- 
hensive one. Again, Dr Woodforde makes no attempt to relate the Norwich 
school to fifteenth century art as a whole, to show how far it is part of a general 
development and how far it is something individual. The general impression 
given — despite an historical introduction —is that the Norwich school is some- 
thing isolated in history and in contemporary art. This is partly due to the fact 
that the author has not concerned himself to any important extent with questions 
of style or stylistic relationships. 

C. R. DODWELL 


Puitip HENDERSON (Ed.): The Letters of William Morris to his Family and 
Friends. Longmans, 25s. net. 


Mr Henderson has performed a very useful service by preparing this attractive 
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edition of William Morris’s letters, to which he provides a thoughtful biographica 
essay by way of introduction. The edition is not complete, but it contains very 
nearly all of the available correspondence which is important or interesting. Half 
of the letters belong to the decade of the "eighties, and are largely concerned with 
politics: they throw light on the innumerable divisions within the early Socialist 
movement and on the difficulties and setbacks of Morris’s political activities — 
the work which he disliked so much but which he felt it his duty to perform. He 
had no illusions about the character of this work — ‘the petty skirmish of out- 
posts, the fight of a corporal’s guard’ he called it: but limited in scope though it 
was, he could not hold his ‘party’ together for all his literary abilities and his 
financial generosity. By the end of the eighties he was finding himself outside the 
main current of the Socialist movement, which continued to grow in strength 
through the agency of rival organizations. The failure of Morris’s Socialist 
League was due not so much to the contemporary hostility to its propaganda as to 
the fact that Morris was not himself a politician and could not make himself one. 
Successful politicians are those who really fulfil themselves in talking politics to 
the public — Robert Blatchford, for instance, of whom Morris himself said, in an 
interesting letter of 1893 which unfortunately Mr Henderson does not quote: ‘I... 
rather liked the looks of him. You see, you must let a man work on the lines he 
really likes. No man ever does good work except he likes it; evasion is all you get 
out of him by compulsion.’ 

So far as Morris’s private life is concerned, one skeleton still remains in the 
cupboard, likely to be revealed, as Mr Henderson suggests, only when the corre- 
spondence of his wife with Rossetti is at last published, in accordance with May 
Morris’s will, in 1989. For the rest, if one were to judge by the letters alone, there 
would seem to be little difficulty in the interpretation of such a frank and open 
character. We do not sense here that air of spiritual detachment which his con- 
temporaries noted, and which led his friend and biographer Mackail to write: ‘he 
. .. moved as in a dream, isolated, self-centred, almost empty of love and hatred.’ 

The letters themselves, whatever their date or subject, are always worth reading 
for their vigorous expression, their descriptive power, and their straightforward 
honesty. We can readily share in Morris’s likes and dislikes — his pleasure at 
walking through ‘a water-meadow up to our knees in water’ at the age of fifteen, 
or his exasperation at being taken for an old man at the age of fifty; his rage at 
the desecration of a parish church by would-be restorers, or his tribulations as a 
political propagandist: on one occasion, to his chagrin, his Socialist Leaguers 
were mistaken for a detachment of the Salvation Army. Almost his last words 
were ‘I want to get mumbo-jumbo out of the world’. There spoke the true 
revolutionary, the prophet who disliked mere politics not because his mind was 
‘too frail but because his soul was too generous. 

H. M. PELLING 


Rocer P. McCuTcHEon: Eighteenth-Century English Literature. Home Univer- 
sity Library: Oxford University Press, 5s. net. 
JoHN Butt: The Augustan Age. Hutchinson’s University Library, 7s. 6d. net. 


The subject, scale and treatment of these books are the responsibility, pre- 
sumably, not of the author, but of the publisher and the general editor. So any 
judgment on them is in the first place a judgment on the opportunity offered. 

Professor McCutcheon’s assignment — eighteenth-century literature in 172 
small pages — makes it unlikely that much can be said which is worth saying. 
We find many of the familiar consequences of over-compression: the misleading 
juxtaposition, the vague gesture towards covering a complicated matter briefly, 
and the inane adversative (Of Chesterfield — ‘the bill reforming the English 
calendar in 1732 [sic] was introduced by him. Yet he lives today as the greatest 
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exponent of good manners’, p. 137). At the same time, a great range of under- 
standing and interest is implicit. The book is a safe guide to the trends and 
backgrounds with which it is necessarily much concerned; and where the subject 
is capable of being compressed into a small space, the account is excellent, as in 
the pages on Gray. The main critical re-orientation is suggested by the 
allocation of a whole chapter (out of a total of 14) to Defoe; and some of the 
less familiar illustrative detail shows that the results of recent scholarship have 
been put to good use. But it must be regretted that these talents are not given a 
better opportunity. 

Professor Butt has 142 larger pages to deal with ‘a rigorous selection’ of 
Augustan writers from Dryden to Johnson. The drama, the novel and philosophy 
are reserved for other volumes in the series; and the ground is further cleared by 
the exclusion of many minor and not-so-minor figures (Rochester, Prior, Gay, 
Blair), and of the poetry of writers best known for their prose (Swift, Johnson). 
This perhaps gives an impression of a greater literary uniformity than was 
actually the case. But the exclusions are a condition of success of the book; they 
are wholly justified by the more extensive treatment of major themes and figures 
which is made possible. The key notions of the period, the aims of the main 
genres, and their canons of appropriateness, are not merely alluded to — they 
are explained and illustrated at enough length to be understood by the reader. 
Professor Butt is wholly successful if putting things in their contemporary con- 
text, and this is done, not as a feat of antiquarianism, but as a necessary part of 
literary explanation and criticism. The treatment of Thomson is the best avail- 
able; and there is much that is illuminating on diction, on the Sublime (‘The 
Age of Reason was also the Age of Rapture’), on Heroic Tragedy (‘not so much 
tragedy as opera manqué’), on Pope’s social outlook, on Gray, and on Edward 
Young (in whose ‘Senecan abruptness’ there is ‘more of Tamburlaine (or perhaps 
of Pistol) than of Milton’). The book as a whole shows how fruitfully recent work 
on intellectual and critical background can be applied to literary history. It is 
certainly the best introduction to the poetry of the period for the general reader. 


IAN WATT 


The Yearbook of the Universities of the Commonwealth, 28th Issue, 1951. 
Bell, 37s. 6d. net. 


This useful volume, published annually under the auspices of the Association 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth, was first published in 1914 to 
give, in handy reference form, authoritative details of the teaching and adminis- 
trative staffs of British and Commonwealth Universities and Colleges, together 
with general information about degrees, scholarships, fees and official publica- 
tions. Each entry includes a note on major changes in administration, personnel 
or faculties which may have taken place in the University concerned during the 
past year. 

The more detailed a reference book of this sort, the greater the possibility of 
error, but the editors have accomplished the difficult task of co-ordination with 
credit, and have included much new material. 

PATRICK MATTHEWS 
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